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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In a brief but striking conspectus of the international situa- 
tion, Colonel Repington, the Morning Posi military correspon- 
; dent (see Morning Post, June 16th), endeavours 
The Price of +. estimate the price paid by Britain for the 
rgeism : ; 
luxury of a Lloyd George premiership. Even 
in these days of fancy prices it ranks among the highest, and 
an ever increasing number of Britons all over the world are 
continually asking themselves how much longer a much- 
enduring people will consent to pay it. Two years ago, as the 
writer points out, thanks to our Fighting Men and our home 
workers of both sexes, the British Empire stood at the height 
of its power and prestige. We had immense Armies. Our 
Navy ruled the waves. We had firm Allies. With the 
United States, the Entente controlled the destinies of the 
world, and by the joint victory of July—-October 1918 we had 
earned the right to a long and fruitful peace. With the 
Armistice, however, the Fighting Men took a back seat and 
the Talking Men assumed unfettered control, and every 
blunder—not to say crime—that could be perpetrated was 
devoted to the dissipation of the Allied and Associated 
triumph. That our rulers were among the worst of the 
Peace bunglers is proved by their own record, and among our 
rulers the Prime Minister stands out as a despot who, having 
reduced all his colleagues to shadows, proceeded to arrogate 
to himself the functions of a President, in base imitation of the 
American President, before whom he prostrated himself and 
upon whom he put an extravagant amount of British money 
—all lost. The first duty of any serious statesman, at the 
head of a Government that in conjunction with other Govern- 
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ments had by desperate efforts converted defeat into victory, 
was, as Colonel Repington points out, to form a solid working 
alliance out of the cordial and intimate Entente between 
England, France, Italy and Belgium. Here was the first 
great failure of the Coalition. They did not so much as 
attempt anything of the kind, with the result that not one 
of our enemies regards the Peace terms, which they formally 
accepted, as anything more than a temporary inconvenience 
to be got rid of at the first favourable opportunity. Our 
orators and vote-catchers preferred to talk big of what they 
would do rather than adopt any practical measures. The 
Kaiser remains unhanged, nor has Germany been punished 
for any of her villainies. It is the British taxpayer who, 
one way and another, is paying for both, while our Govern- 
ment openly glory in the colossal sums they are extracting 
from British pockets. While Asia and Europe remain in an 
uproar, our armies have been rapidly abolished and our 
fleets laid up. The great war material we possessed has 
been frittered away upon those too enfeebled to utilize it, 
and our whole military policy has been marked by an 
invertebrateness and a vacillation that recall the Amateur 
Strategist of fiction. 


In a word, our Welsh despot has fallen between all the 
stools that were offered him. Unfortunately, it is not he but 

, . we who will pay for his follies and his 
punetae Sapies fiascos. As Colonel Repington observes, 
Mr. Lloyd George might have come out boldly for the League 
of Nations and tried to realize its ideals, or he might have 
brought away from the war the lesson implanted in men of 
sense, namely, that the security of the State comes before 
everything else, and “‘ plumped for a good old-fashioned 
balance of power Peace.” He furtively tried to combine 
the incompatible, and inevitably we get neither the one nor 
the other, though we enjoy all the disadvantages of both 
systems—the insecurity of the League of Nations, the 
invidiousness of the Balance of Power. Although a political 
expert who might have been expected to read aright foreign 
political situations and to judge the position of other 
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politicians, our Prime Minister completely misconceived 
President Wilson’s authority in his own country and 
** allowed him to go large in his magnificent ideas, only to 
find that the States would not honour the signature of their 
first delegate, and then he (Mr. Lloyd George) jockeyed 
France out of her Rhine frontier by promising her an Anglo- 
American guarantee, which still awaits ratification, against 
German aggression.” Again, our Prime Minister was 
“cruel” to Poland, whom he robbed of her birthright on 
the only accessible sea, nor has he helped Italy to safety 
in the Adriatic, while, despite all the eloquence lavished on 
the Belgian cause, Mr. Lloyd George adopted a hostile 
attitude towards that country at the Peace Conference, 
and, presumably under the mischievous influence of General 
Smuts, obstructed her legitimate claims against Holland. 
If it was his object to multiply the enemies of England and 
to exasperate all friends and Allies, this was the proper, 
because the most provocative policy, in every sphere. He 
has revived the legend of perfidious Albion, which we all 
hoped had been finally laid to rest by the events of 1914 to 
1918. He has neither disarmed Germany nor secured a 
farthing of reparation from her—he has alienated the Arabs 
and taken “the bloody baboonery” of Moscow by the 
hand. Wherever we look it is the same shameful story of 
British interests betrayed, of cowardly surrenders to coteries 
of criminals, encouragement to enemies, estrangement of 
Allies. 


SucH are among the patent fruits of Lloyd-Georgeism, 
which possesses no redeeming qualities either in home or 
P foreign policy. As Colonel Repington ob- 

‘ renting serves, “‘ With far greater responsibilities than 
ever rested on us before, Mr. Lloyd George 

has reduced us to a military position much inferior to that 
of 1914, while at home and in Ireland he has shown himself 
incapable of governing and disposed to parley with confessed 
enemies of the State.” The*“‘ hocus-pocus of political intrigue 
at home and the squaring of critics and opponents by Wal- 
polian methods does not go down in foreign policy, even if 
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one has a foreign policy, which the Prime Minister has not, or 
at least not the same one from day to day... . Why, in 
the name of all that is wonderful, does Lord Curzon consent 
to remain in nominal charge while our foreign policy 
becomes the derision of the world?” Conceivably he 
imagines that any change from himself would be for the 
worse should he vacate the Foreign Office, as it probably 
would, “‘ but it is a serious matter for a man of his position 
and experience to have to defend all the follies, weaknesses, 
desertions and surrenders with which our external policy 
has been so continuously smirched.”” Colonel Repington has 
tried to believe in the League of Nations, and many other 
sensible people believed in a League, intelligently con- 
stituted and properly composed, which is more than can 
be said of the Covenant, while the wisdom of its apostles 
is far to seek. He recognizes, as do we all, whether Leaguers 
or not, “in the interval we must defend ourselves, and the 
first necessity, until America comes forward again to pro- 
mote a world settlement, is for us, France, Italy, Belgium 
and Japan, to frame a working alliance, to take every 
decision in common, and to discontinue those hole-and- 
corner meetings with one Ally or another which necessarily 
arouse the suspicions of the rest. Orthodox diplomacy must 
resume its sway, and behind diplomacy there must be force 
to impose decisions, and a clear policy resolutely followed.” 
But what is the use of advocating lucidity or resolution 
under the auspices of a man whose mind is a fog and his 
temperament that of a wobbler ? : 


As Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George is primarily to 
blame for the tragic mess which the Coalition has made 

of Europe. The subconscious suggestion 
oad sbilities that England is apart from Europe, and 

that Europe is nothing to us and that we 
can prosper though our Allies perish, is worthy of those 
who may entertain it. Let us not, however, forget that 
Mr. Lloyd George does not stand alone. The responsi- 
bility is not solely his. It is true that he has been allowed 
to become a despot and that his colleagues are mere satellites. 
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But whose fault is that ? Surely theirs. No self-respecting 
statesmen have ever allowed themselves to be treated as 
the Unionist leaders and sub-leaders are treated to-day. 
They might be the Premier’s personal private secretaries 
for all they count on questions of policy, and as often as not 
Ministers only learn from the newspapers of decisions reached 
by “ The Cabinet,” which practically never meets. These 
“‘decisions”’ not infrequently emanate from the Prime 
Minister and one or other carefully selected colleague of 
his way of thinking. The Cabinet has sunk to a lower 
position than it occupies in Washington, where, under the 
Constitution, the President is an Autocrat who instructs 
rather than consults his Cabinet. Mr. Wilson is probably 
more autocratic than any predecessor, and this has no 
doubt fired President Lloyd George’s imagination. London 
has long been agog with gossip concerning the affronts 
swallowed by great, wise and eminent statesmen, whose 
public self-complacency presents an impressive contrast to 
their private submissiveness. We cannot explain their 
conduct, nor understand how men of ability and repute 
can consent to be contemptible in the eyes of their country- 
men in order that Mr. Lloyd George may run amok. We 
are told that he amuses them. It may be so, but it does 
not amuse us to see Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, etc., hobnobbing with 
Bolshevists under the auspices of a Limehouse politician. 
Nor, unless we are much mistaken, does it amuse any 
appreciable number of their followers among the rank and 
file of the Unionist Party. 


THERE is a growing feeling that the International Jew 
exercises a mysterious and malign influence over British 


policy through the personal intimacies con- 
tracted by prominent members of that per- 
suasion and our leading public men. There 
is no prejudice whatsoever against Jews, qua Jews, among 
intelligent Englishmen and Englishwomen. Whether men 
frequent synagogues or churches is held to be their affair, 
and a man may be just as good a citizen, though a Jew, 


The Inter- 
national Jew 
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as if he be a Christian. This is common ground, and no 
religious or racial prejudice is involved in the issue—there 
is no trace of anti-Semitism in the continental sense in 
these islands. Here, the Jewish question is political and 
personal. Our Prime Ministers are usually hand in glove 
with one or other clique of International Jews, whose advice 
is believed to be less beneficial to British and Allied interests 
than to enemy interests. The International Jew, being 
made much more welcome in England than in any other 
country, should requite our hospitality by devotion to the 
national cause. Unhappily this is not the case. As the 
spoilt child of the politician he regards London as a suitable 
base of operations which rarely coincide with the -best 
British interests. Mr. Balfour, in his day, was singularly 
amenable to Jewish influences, and the very dubious experi- 
ment now attempted in Palestine is doubtless in part due 
to the ascendancy of our Zionists over him. Mr. Asquith, 
when Prime Minister, was believed in many matters to lean 
on the advice of Sir Edgar Speyer, who in the nature of things 
must have been more pro-German than pro-British. No 
Prime Minister has been more susceptible to the blandish- 
ments of such gentry than Mr. Lloyd George, and the whole 
mystery of his sinister intrigues with the Bolshevists and 
the Boches would probably be intelligible could we identify 
his secret councillors. Indeed, on occasion he acts like a 
man who is hardly a free agent, and to-day a hundred persons 
firmly believe in The Hidden Hand for one who believed 
in it during the war. For this our Prime Minister has no 
one to thank but himself. 


THESE ceaseless hole-and-corner Conferences among the 
Allies which have become a positive obsession—another 
The Wobblers is being hastily held at Hythe as we write— 
can only indicate ineptitude in the conferring 
Governments. The decision of yesterday is reversed to-day, 
just as to-duy’s decision will be upset to-morrow, and so 
we go on from London to Paris, from Paris to San Remo, 
from San Remo to Hythe, and then, after an interval of 
contemplated Conferences at Brussels, Spa and Boulogne, 
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unhappy Allied statesmen find themselves once more at 
Hythe. All these alarums and excursions are presumably 
due to the incapacity of the Arch Wobbler to make up 
what he is pleased to call his mind, or having made it up, 
he is frightened by some shadow of his own imagining. 
The sorry farce drags on, while the prospects of permanent 
peace recede into a visionary future and the vaunted 
League of Nations becomes a bad joke. Things which 
get no better are liable to get worse. So it is with Allied 
prospects. Germany was, admittedly, “down and out” 
a year and a half ago. The tomfooleries of the Peace 
Conference and the criminal blundering of the last few 
months have served to convince a dangerous proportion 
of the German people that the Allies do not mean business 
and that every onerous provision of the Peace Treaty can 
be openly or secretly evaded. It could hardly be other- 
wise when whole sections have been allowed to go by the 
board, from the arraignment of the ex-Kaiser downwards. 
Disarmament has largely been ignored—except in Great 
Britain, which is being rapidly brought to a condition of 
helplessness—-and to-day the Germans declare that they 
have no more intention of making reparation for war 
damages than they have of punishing war criminals. The 
recent General Election of the Reichstag, at which Jingo- 
ism was naked and unabashed, resulted in a powerful 
reinforcement of both the big Jingo parties, which our 
optimists fatuously supposed would disappear if the Allies 
were “ sufficiently kind,”’ and the pretext for one “ graceful 
concession’ after another was that our “ moderation ” 
would evoke corresponding “‘ moderation” in Germany. 
Those who argue thus have never understood and never 
will understand the psychology of the Prussian bully, 
who interprets all concessions as so much cowardice because 
he only concedes under the influence of fear. 


THE moderate parties in Germany lost all along the line 
at the Reichstag Elections. The average German male 
and female evidently said to themselves, “If we return 
more bluffers they will be able to bluff the Allies until at 
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last the whole Treaty becomes a scrap of paper and we 
shan’t pay any indemnities.” Fortunately, German public 


life is as poverty-stricken as our own, though 
5 the enemy are luckier than we are in one 

respect—they have no Lloyd George to make 
confusion worse confounded. At the moment of writing, Ger- 
many affects to be in the throes of ‘a Ministerial crisis,” 
presumably with the idea that if there is ‘‘ no Government ” 
in Berlin the Allies will give way still further “‘ to prevent 
anarchy.” Why British statesmen, who have shown their 
willingness to “shake hands with murder” in Russia, 
have this holy terror of Bolshevism in Germany is beyond 
our comprehension. There have been singularly few indica- 
tions of it so far—potential Bolshevist leaders were mostly 
murdered by the “ Militarists *—there has never been the 
faintest risk of Bolshevism getting the upper hand in the 
Fatherland. We say this without prejudice, because we 
should not mind if it did; indeed, it would be a just 
retribution on the Germans, who have fomented Bol- 
shevism everywhere else, to have a stiff dose of their own 
medicine, which might help to keep them quiet for a genera- 
tion, thus affording their neighbours a chance of recovery 
and reconstruction. But there is so little Bolshevism in 
that highly disciplined community that even with adult 
suffrage plus proportional representation the Communists 
made no show whatsoever at the polls. In the face of this 
débacle Mr. Winston Churchill and others of the ‘‘ Be kind 
to Germany” Party can no longer exploit the Bolshevist 
bogy as an excuse for helping Germany to get going. 
A prosperous Germany means a warlike Germany, and a 
warlike Germany means another war, which not being 
Pacifists we do not want, though our pseudo-Pacifist policy 
is undeniably bringing it “within the range of practical 
politics.” The greatest war in human history was apparently 
not enough for “responsible statesmen.” It taught them 
nothing. They are unteachable and have reverted to 
1914, only rather more so, and are more pro-German than 
ever. Had the Coalition deliberately designed to weaken 
every Power in Europe except Germany, it could hardly 
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have proceeded otherwise. We “ Balkanize” most of 
Europe. We leave Germany intact. We should have 
‘‘ Balkanized ”’ Germany, as could easily have been done, 
and consolidated her neighbours. Once more the Inter- 
national Jew forbade. Once more Downing Street took its 
marching orders from the ghettoes of finance. 


WHERE so much is extraordinary, selection becomes diffi- 
cult. Had we to pick out the worst of recent episodes, it 
; is surely the importation of the Bolshevik 
Hobnobbing representative from Soviet Russia now hob- 
nobbing in Downing Street with British Ministers. We 
cannot, however, affect surprise at the advent of 
Krassin, partly because all capacity for astonishment 
has long since been exhausted and partly because it is 
the natural sequel and culmination of the Prime Minister’s 
devious efforts to get into touch with the Soviet régime. 
It is one of the very few consistent features of Lloyd 
Georgian policy since the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, upon 
which interesting revelations might be made. We first 
had the attempted coercion of the Clemenceau Government 
after our General Election to invite Lenin and Trotsky to 
the Paris Peace Conference, then in rapid succession 
“ Prinkipo,” the Bullitt business, General Smuts’ special 
mission to Bela Cohen of Budapest, the Litvinoff intrigues, 
those mysterious negotiations in Scandinavia by British 
Labour Members, and various other incidents hitherto 
concealed from the public. Not the least painful part of 
our Prime Minister’s Soviet “itch” is his disingenuousness. 
If he would only say, “I am a man of chaos—I sympathize 
with the Bolsheviks, who are waging democratic warfare 
against big landlords, who have always been my bugbear,” 
we should know where we are. But in public Mr. Lloyd 
George has vehemently denounced the Russian Soviet and 
allowed some Departments of his Government to make 
war on it, while at need he abuses the British Labour Party 
as being “‘ Bolshevist’’ and claims the support of every 
enemy of Bolshevism in the British electorate. Now he 
turns round and tells us that “ trading nations” can’t be 
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too squeamish as to whom they buy and sell with, and is 
evidently working overtime for the open official recognition 
of Lenin and Trotsky as the de facto rulers of Russia. No 
policy could be more foolish or more dangerous from our point 
of view. Lenin and Trotsky were originally German agents 
foisted on Russia by the Great German General Staff to 
destroy our ally. To recognize them is simply to promote 
a Russo-German alliance. Moreover, Bolshevism is a world- 
movement—the Soviet will never be content to rule Russia. 
It is at war with every form of Democracy outside Russia as 
well as in Russia. These are all stigmatized as ‘“ capitalist,” 
“bourgeois” or “ Imperialist”? régimes. In recognizing 
the Russian Bolshevists and bringing them into England 
we deal a deadly blow at civilization which must recoil on 
ourselves. If the Prime Minister can’t see this, or doesn’t 
care, he has colleagues who might have been expected to feel 
and act differently, but they are apparently so demoralized 
or hypnotized that though several openly express our readers’ 
sentiments concerning Bolshevists, they consent to consort 
with Krassin and will allow Mr. Lloyd George to entangle 
them with Lenin and Trotsky—or the Devil. 


Srycgz his dramatic retirement from the French Premier- 
ship—and the intrigue that prevented his election as 
Campaign President of the Republic—M. Clemenceau 
against has remained a silent spectator of the world’s 
Clemenceau = affairs. Whether he will remain so inde- 
finitely probably depends on the course of events and on 
the attitude of his contemporaries. He detests limelight, 
but he is the last man to sit down under unmerited aspersion, 
and it would be idle to close our eyes to the fact that his 
labours at the Peace Conference are being sharply challenged 
in his own country and provoke increasing criticism from 
his own countrymen. Indeed, at the present moment 
he would appear to be the object of a vendetta in which, 
as so frequently happens in French politics, the motives 
of the attack are largely personal. Nothing will persuade 
us or anyone else that M. Briand is animated exclusively 
by love of France in the campaign he is inspiring against 
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The Tiger, who, on the other hand, in all that he did through- 
out his historic premiership, was admittedly animated by 
a pure and fervid patriotism. This is the testimony of 
everyone who was so fortunate as to come in personal 
contact with M. Clemenceau during the critical days of 
1917, 1918 and 1919. He has never claimed to be in- 
fallible—that is the foible of lesser men—and in retrospect 
he would probably be the first to admit that blunders 
were made in connection with the Peace. But the question 
is how far they were avoidable in the circumstances of the 
time, and who were the blunderers. As our readers know, 
we share the French standpoint towards the Second Treaty 
of Versailles, which we have long believed would be in- 
finitely more satisfactory had the White House and Down- 
ing Street stood aside and entrusted to M. Clemenceau 
and a body of experts representing the various Governments 
the task of formulating the terms to be imposed on Germany. 
Not only would French interests have gained immeasurably 
had President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George remained at 
home, but also British and American interests, because 
our main objectives are Security and Reparation, which, 
thanks to ‘* Anglo-Saxon statesmanship,” we have not got. 


Ir is not for foreigners to intervene in any domestic con- 
troversy concerning M. Clemenceau’s Premiership, but we 

feel bound in fairness to point out that the 
me ] a late French Prime Minister bears no respon- 

sibility for the unfortunate fact that the 
chief Plenipotentiaries sent to the Peace Conference by 
Great Britain and the United States were by temperament, 
by training, by mentality and aptitudes peculiarly unfitted 
for the formidable task they so lightheartedly undertook. 
Mr. Lloyd George shines in the intricacies of insular politics, 
and applies to the solution of every problem that confronts 
him, whether at home or abroad, methods entirely appro- 
priate to an out-of-court settlement in a County Court 
case. He has no knowledge or understanding of European 
affairs, nor any appreciation of larger British interests, 
but he has a boundless belief in his ability to “dish” 
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anyone who sits round a table with him—a conviction 
confirmed by many experiences. President Wilson is of a 
vastly different type. He is pronounced by his own country- 
men to be a portentous political pedagogue, who imagines 
the world to be governed by the sonorous formule in the 
emission of which he has extraordinary facility. They 
are admirably phrased and would be omnipotent in a world 
governed exclusively by words, but they lack reality and 
the saving grace of humour. M. Clemenceau could not 
hope to persuade either of his colleagues of the Big Four 
to be different to what they are, nor was the situation 
any better on the Council of Ten when Mr. Balfour accom- 
panied Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Lansing attended Presi- 
dent Wilson, as neither of the second strings cared or 
dared to assert themselves. It was a hopeless impasse. 
All M. Clemenceau could have done was to break up the 
Peace Conference—an idea that more than once crossed 
his mind—and there was much to be said for this course, 
appalling as would have been the responsibility. The 
world, including France, could hardly be worse off to-day 
than it is had M. Clemenceau so acted, though in that 
case M. Briand would inevitably have denounced him as 
an “anarchist” and it is doubtful whether he would have 
been supported by French public opinion, which had been 
encouraged by a thoughtless Press to make a god of 
President Wilson, in whose honour Parisians were renaming 
their streets. 


OnE of M. Clemenceau’s few happy moments during the 
Peace Conference last year was when news was brought 

him one day that fateful April that the 
heaven American President had given orders that The 

George Washington should be got ready to 
take him home. Unfortunately, this move was abandoned. 
We must remember, if we would understand current events, 
that almost every proposal made by France—-who only 
aimed at Security and Reparation—was obstructed either 
by Mr. Lloyd George or President Wilson, who formed 
a working majority on the Big Four, and in the entourage 
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of both there was a strong undercurrent of pro-Bolshevist 
intrigue, which was wholly incomprehensible to M. Clemen- 
ceau, who could hardly credit the evidence of his own 
senses as to the trend of Allied and Associated statesman- 
ship. It was usually a case of one down and t’other come 
on. Thus President Wilson had an intelligent grasp of 
the Polish problem, realizing that a strong Poland was 
a solid guarantee of European peace, whereas a weak 
Poland would increase the risk of war and would afresh 
imperil the position of France. Mr. Lloyd George, on 
the other hand, devoted all his arts to obstructing this 
policy, and unfortunately managed to persuade Mr. Wilson 
that the presidential principle of “ self-determination ” 
would be violated if Poland possessed Dantzig. The 
settlement recommended by two Commissions of experts 
was accordingly discarded and the present grotesque 
regime instituted at Dantzig, which is already in process 
of collapsing. When Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, 
had a lucid interval and recognized that the Saar Valley 
was not a suitable field for an essay in self-determination, 
the President in his turn became adamant in his idée fixe, 
and succeeded in inflicting upon that region an adminis- 
tration calculated to produce the maximum of friction. 
And so on, all over Europe. It was about six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. It would be difficult to say 
who of the two did most mischief. We sincerely hope 
that M. Clemenceau will not be content with the frag- 
mentary and incomplete disclosures of his lieutenants as 
to the events of last year, but that he will frankly take 
the world into his confidence by publishing the full story 
of his stupendous struggle to keep intriguers straight 
and to prevent idealists and prigs from upsetting the 
apple-cart. 


WHat concerns Englishmen is that a great Frenchman 
should be attacked by other Frenchmen on the grounds 

, that he had subordinated French to British 
Good Faith interests. M. Clemenceau has always re- 
garded the Entente Cordiale as among the permanent 
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interests of France, necessarily assuming that there would 
be reciprocity by British statesmen, who would regard it 
as no less essential to this country. Unfortunately that 
reciprocity has not been forthcoming since the Armistice. 
M. Clemenceau is therefore accused of making concessions 
to us without having anything to show for them except 
Mr. Lloyd George’s growing “‘ detachment ’”’ from France. 
But his countrymen should remember that her ex-Premier 
gained something which no one else could have got, viz. 
when President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George gave a joint 
guarantee of American and British support in the event 
of future German aggression. That was surely worth 
having. M. Clemenceau thought so, as did every man of 
intelligence on both sides of the Channel. It was worth 
some sacrifice. The critics retort, ‘It is only a scrap of 
paper—unratified if not repudiated.” But it is neither 
France nor M. Clemenceau who would be discredited by 
any failure on the part of the guarantors, who received 
*“‘ consideration.” Both these Powers would be so dis- 
honoured that we refuse to regard any defalcation on 
their part as thinkable, though we recognize that the 
Clemenceau policy at the Paris Peace Conference stands 
or falls by the good faith of the British and American 
Governments and nations. It is our reputation and not 
his that is at stake. 


Att that unofficial Englishmen can do at this peculiarly 
trying time is to dissociate themselves from the pin- 

pricking policy of Downing Street and to 
on he proclaim at every turn that the perilous 
personality at the head of our affairs has no mandate what- 
soever for his manoeuvres. As all the world knows, Mr. 
Lloyd George was returned to power by a record majority 
for the express purpose of doing the opposite of what he 
is now doing on nine questions out of ten. The problem 
of making Germany pay is dealt with later on. Had the 
Prime Minister announced, when he appealed to the country 
for an anti-Bolshevist majority, that the first use he would 
make of it would be to try to get into touch with those blood- 
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stained scoundrels Lenin and Trotsky, and that he would 
never rest until he had got their emissary to Downing 
Street, that majority would not have been forthcoming. 
Britain’s Allies find our Prime Minister perfidious and 
recall ‘‘ Perfidious Albion.” So he is; but he has not been 
more perfidious to foreigners, to anti-Bolshevik Russia, to 
Poland, to Italy, Rumania, Belgium or France, than he 
is to his own country, which armed him with authority in 
the belief that the sober elements in his Government would 
be sufficiently strong to curb his extravagance. English- 
men suffer no less than Frenchmen from the vagaries of 
a Politician who is rapidly becoming a danger to civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, we suffer more acutely because we are 
responsible for him, and according to democratic doctrine 
have the Government we deserve. In practice things work 
out somewhat differently from theory. When once an 
unscrupulous Politician has captured the government of 
this country, or of any other country, it is extremely difficult 
to dislodge him, as the Americans and the French as well 
as ourselves have learnt to their cost from more than one 
experience. Of late years the intelligent public of U.S.A. 
have ground their teeth in impotent wrath as some tem- 
porary President committed his country in various un- 
authorized directions. France, not very long ago, had to 
grin and bear M. Caillaux’s preposterous performances. 
Mr. Lloyd George is the Englishman’s cross. He is doing 
immense harm to other nations. He is doing more harm 
to this country by flouting all our friends and kow-towing 
to our enemies. Frenchmen need only look at Ireland, 
at Egypt, at India, at almost any part of the Middle East 
and not a few other places, in order to realize that we are 
all in the same boat—afflicted by the same disease. Lloyd 
Georgeism will pass in time, like measles or influenza. 
Meanwhile Allies must try and bear with one another. 


WE never meet anyone in the flesh, whether connected 
with the Government or otherwise, who makes any serious 
attempt to defend its cumulative follies. Many Minis- 
terialists, including not a few Ministers, entertain similar 
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feelings to ourselves concerning our present Prime Minis- 
ter’s fitness for the office he does not adorn. They feel 
even more strongly than we do—having per- 

re pole sonally suffered from his idiosyncrasies. They 
remain with him in defiance of their inmost 

convictions because they are afraid to go out in the cold. 
Politicians are a self-centred class who love the limelight 
and regard resignation very much as the average man 
regards suicide. Others, again, chloroform their consciences 
with the formula “ Lloyd George, with all his faults, is 
our only possible Prime Minister, therefore, we must stick 
to him cotite que coite.” This “tag” leaves us completely 
calm, because we have heard it too often before. Indeed, it 
is common form. Every head of a Party is pronounced “ in- 
dispensable ”’ by all tapers and tadpoles because he dispenses 
the party patronage, which in the case of the head of a 
Government is an infinitely greater factor than the general 
and very innocent public conceive. Be the cause what it may, 
every Party leader is in turn described as “irreplaceable.” 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith both had the benefit of this 
legend. In 1911, during what was known as the B.M.G. 
movement, the stock argument, the only argument, of every 
time-server was “‘ There is no one else,” and it was suggested 
that the world as well as the Unionist Party would col- 
lapse if we “‘swopped horses crossing the stream.” But 
no sooner did Mr. Bonar Law reign in Mr. Balfour’s stead 
than the very same people said the very same thing about 
the new leader, and have continued to say it ever since. 
In 1916 all the Unionists in the first Coalition, headed by 
Mr. Bonar Law, worshipped Mr. Asquith and ridiculed 
the suggestion that there could be any other Prime Minister. 
But they had no difficulty at the-end of that year in trans- 
ferring their allegiance to Mr. Lloyd George, whose door- 
mats they have been content to be from that day to this. 
If, to-morrow, A. N. Other replaced Mr. Lloyd George, we 
should have the Daily Toady declaring within twenty-four 
hours that he was the greatest man the world had ever 
known, and official circles would be whispering that Lloyd 
George was not a patch on his successor. In this con- 
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nection we recall an observation made to the present writer 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at a time when there was talk 
of Ministerial reconstruction: “I would sooner have a 
man who might fail than a man who had failed.” We 
make all toadies a present of that prescient remark. 


Amone innumerable disasters brought upon Europe by 
the vagaries of Allied and Associated statesmanship is the 

recapture of the Italian Premiership by the 
ig Old Parliamentary Hand and veteran defeat- 

ist, Signor Giolitti. There could be no worse 
news for the Entente. There could be no better news 
for the enemy. It is as though M. Caillaux became 
Prime Minister of France or Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
British Prime Minister. We are familiar with all the 
explanations and excuses offered by semi-officials who 
can explain and excuse everything. It remains none the 
less a severe set-back for every Ally of Italy, just as 
it is a profound disappointment to many Italian patriots 
to see Prince Biilow’s old friend and _ fellow-intriguer 
returning to power. The latter can, however, allege that 
the false position into which Italy has been manceuvred 
is not so much due to internal weakness as to foreign 
interference and the tergiversation of Allies from whom 
better things were expected. The Italian Government 
received a deadly blow when President Wilson appealed 
over its head (while actually sitting in conference with the 
Italian Prime Minister in Paris) to the excitable Italian 
people on the Adriatic question. It was an unpardonable 
outrage, made worse by the duplicity of other Governments 
and the attacks upon Italy of the British Wilsonian press. 
What, we may ask, have our newspapers gained by their 
adulation of Mr. Wilson and their insensate campaign 
against Italy ? Responsible Italians were naturally annoyed 
when Professor Wilson deliberately picked a quarrel with 
their Government and were amazed that their Allies did not 
support them in the face of provocation which no Great 
Power could tolerate. From that moment a breach was 
made in the Entente which has steadily widened in the 
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interval, though during one brief and disastrous moment, 
when Signor Nitti and Mr. Lloyd George were hunting in 
couples at the expense of France for the benefit of Germany, 
there was a delusive appearance of cordiality between 
London and Rome, which could not possibly last. Now 
Signor Nitti has fallen owing to external and internal 
difficulties and Signor Giolitti reigns in his stead. Our only 
consolation is that, however pro-German may be the new 
Italian Prime Minister, he can hardly make more fatuous 
overtures to Germany than his predecessor, and there are 
faint indications that he will put some water into his wine. 
Internal Italian politics are not our affair, but her foreign 
policy vitally affects us, though so long as Mr. Lloyd George 
is our national spokesman we are not in a position to hurl 
the contumelious stone at any other country or at any other 
politician. 


THE prophets were almost as much astray over the 
Republican Nominating Convention at Chicago as they 

had been over our Derby. None of their 
L sothemmd “tips”? came off. Some barely ran. There 

are no people so ignorant of American politics 
as certain British correspondents in U.S.A., except possibly 
expatriated Americans in Europe, who can usually be 
relied upon to get hold of the wrong end of the stick and to 
mislead the world as to probable developments. We 
cannot be too sceptical in reading cablegrams from 
“Special” and “Own” Correspondents who allow 
themselves to be misled by the various coteries they 
frequent. New York impressions rarely afford a key to 
American affairs. If you wish to know what is likely 
to happen at any other place in. the Western Hemisphere, 
don’t consult New York. Washington is the political 
capital of U.S.A. and Chicago not infrequently the party 
capital, where future Presidents are made and unmade. 
New York always expects to control the Nomination, but 
very rarely does so. At the recent Chicago Convention the 
result was more open than ever, but the most prominent 
Republican candidates—one of whom would, by common 
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consent, have made an admirable President—had been 
“‘ over-boomed ”’ by their partisans, and after a prolonged 
struggle between the factions respectively supporting General 
Leonard Wood, Governor Lowden and Senator Hiram John- 
son, the lot fell on Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, 
described by the correspondents as a “ dark lorse,”’ pre- 
sumably to cover their omission to mention him as in the 
running. The Ohio Senator is nothing of the kind—no 
Ohio Senator could be. Ohio sees to that. For many 
years Senator Harding has been regarded as a presidential 
possibility and was indicated as such many months ago 
in the National Review, indebted for the suggestion to the 
well-informed American friends who kindly help to keep 
us from the pitfalls that beset the unwary who venture to 
tread the labyrinth of American politics. Mr. Hoover’s 
name was hardly mentioned at Chicago, though one might 
have gathered from some pundits that he was the only 
man in the race! We cannot say whether Mr. Harding 
will be elected—something may depend on the Democratic 
Nomination about to be made, as on other matters. It is, 
however, generally believed that President Wilson’s un- 
popularity has made the White House a tt for the 
Republican Party. , 


Wuat will the Wild Men do in the face of such a “ hum- 
drum” nomination as that of Senator Harding from their 
} point of view? It used to be said that 
aa ” Wild should Senator Hiram Johnson (“‘ Hell-roaring 
Johnson,” as he is termed by his fervent 

admirers) fail to secure the Republican nomination, he 
would “bolt” the ticket, and, regardless of all conse- 
quences, set up an independent candidature that would 
split the party vote. But Senator Johnson has thought 
better of it and reluctantly acquiesces in the selection 
of Senator Harding. There are other wild possibilities 
and still plenty of time for them to materialize. The 
German-Americans might run a candidate of their own, 
such as Senator La Follette—the American Ramsay Mac- 
Donald—or the Sinn Feiners might take the field as a 
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protest against the absence of all recognition of their 
cause in the Republican platform. Then there is always 
the head of the American Yellow Press, Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst—who has eaten several Englishmen for 
breakfast every morning ever since someone trod on his toes 
in a London omnibus in the Dark Ages. He is a force to be 
reckoned with, however much he may be ignored by “ our 
own correspondent’”’ on the other side. Besides having 
great power he has boundless ambition, and will not remain 
indefinitely content with swaying the mob through his huge 
host of newspapers. He is said to cherish Presidential 
aspirations, and any Electoral year when he deems the 
omens auspicious Mr. Hearst might suddenly throw his 
hat in the ring. Should this happen, look out for squalls. 
All our New York and Washington correspondents would, 
after their wont, with one voice proclaim that he had not a 
dog’s chance, and that no one outside his own newspaper 
offices took his candidature seriously. Nor would the circles 
in which these correspondents move. But the Yellow Press 
is a greater factor than they recognize, with its vast 
organization, which would rapidly secure an enormous 
following for its proprietor, consisting of all the disgruntled 
elements in the United States. Don’t underrate Hearst. 
His papers reach a public of approximately 25,000,000, 
who read nothing else, and in certain contingencies, i.e. 
with sufficient splits in the regular parties, Mr. Hearst 
might become President of the United States. His platform 
could be defined in four words: ‘To hell with England!” 
From the British point of view worse things might happen 
than a Hearst Presidency. We are among those who believe 
that Anglo-American relations can never take a real turn 
for the better until the Anglophobes have had an innings 
at the White House and demonstrated their incompetence 
and impotence. 


AMERICAN Anglophobia is not exclusively Irish nor German, 
as ignorant enthusiasts imagine. The Irish question might 
be settled to-morrow in any conceivable manner, and 
every German might leave the United States the next day. 
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There would remain a powerful residue of Anglophobia 
which is not an imported but an American institution, 

though it is admittedly inflamed by rabid 
Well Meaning men from other countries. Irish Anglophobia 
we can understand—we have spoilt the Irish by our 
flatteries, our vacillations and our lollypops. German 
Anglophobia we can make allowance for. Defeat has made 
it a respectable sentiment—the one idea of every German 
all over the world is to wipe out the late disaster of the 
Fatherland, and among more obvious means that present 
themselves is naturally that of stirring up everybody against 
England. But native American Anglophobia is irrational, 
because the Americans have no grievances or grudges to 
wipe out, and on their own showing are always in a position 
to “lick creation ” in every department of human existence. 
However, there it is—a sentiment to be reckoned with, a 
fact to be faced. Next to the American Anglophobes 
and their insensate jealousy of the British Empire, among 
those who do most harm—with the best intentions in the 
world—are ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” gushers in both Hemispheres, 
who merely exasperate by their false and fallacious senti- 
mentalism, which no longer goes down in this country and 
never went down in U.S.A. We know that men like Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Reading mean well in their pronounce- 
ments on Anglo-American relations, but no good is ever 
done by getting inside a fools’ paradise and refusing to see 
anything else. It is really unworthy of men of their intelli- 
gence, who have been to the United States and have at 
least had chances of knowing better, to continue treating 
two such mutually foreign nations as Great Britain and 
the United States as though they were political twins who, 
inevitably, see eye to eye on every international issue. 
That both these distinguished men completely misread 
American opinion is demonstrable by their attitude towards 
the League of Nations, which they clearly regarded as dear 
to the heart of the only nation that has openly flouted and 
formally rejected the Covenant, and owing to the Covenant 
has repudiated a Treaty which, apart from the League of 
Nations, aroused little objection in the United States. If 
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British orators could once be persuaded to suspend their 
effusiveness we might hope to see the beginning of an 
abatement of American Anglophobia—so “cussed” is 
mortal man. 


WE had all hoped that our new Ambassador in Washington, 
Sir Auckland Geddes, as a man of parts, would refrain 

o » from all speech-making pending the Presi- 
a. dential Election, or that at any rate, if he 
must speak, there would be an avoidance of gaffes. But, 
unless completely misreported, he has perpetrated one of 
the worst “‘floaters’’ in the history of diplomatic oratory. 
In one of those allocutions which intellectuals are wont 
to inflict on academic audiences, Sir Auckland Geddes 
informed the Graduates of Princeton University that the 
late war was due to “a shortage of food,’ as Europe 
“‘ went ahead ” for many years relying on American supplies 
which were not forthcoming, the failure of which had made 
conflict “inevitable.” The speaker actually went the 
length of declaring—if we may believe the Daily Tele- 
graph—‘‘ Germany was being forced into a position in 
which she almost had to fight.” We can recall many 
thoughtless observations by prominent persons, but we 
confess to never having read greater nonsense than this. 
Happily, Sir Auckland’s suggestion is so ridiculous on the 
face of it as to defeat itself, and we feel sure that on re- 
flection its author will realize that he said something totally 
different to what he intended and contrary to all the facts. 
This fabulous remark was ‘naturally seized upon and ex- 
ploited by the powerful Potsdam Party in the United 
States, and doubtless will help to swell the disgruntled 
vote. The shock to patriotic Americans at receiving such 
a blow in the face from the British Embassy can be imagined. 
All we can do is to repudiate Sir Auckland Geddes’ canard 
and to characterize it for what it is, namely unmitigated 
rubbish. It is true that the war was caused by German 
greed, but not greed for food—greed for dominion, Deutschland 
tiber Alles, We can only hope that the new Ambassador, 
who is not too old to learn, will restrain that fatal cacoethes 
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loquendi which has been the undoing of many clever men 
and is disastrous to an Ambassador. 


Now that His Majesty’s Ministers openly boast that the 
British beast of burden is the most heavily taxed animal 

in the world, claiming credit to themselves 
ye a for conditions that can only be described 

as monstrous, it becomes the taxpayers’ 
duty to insist on knowing why no serious effort has ever 
been made to carry out the election pledges to which the 
Coalition owes its existence. There is no dispute on the 
facts. It is common ground that the present Cabinet, 
headed by Mr. Lloyd George, stumped the country from 
Newcastle to Bristol breathing fire and slaughter against 
the Kaiser and all his kind, and pledging themselves to 
impose swingeing indemnities on the Germans as an ele- 
mentary act of justice to our own people and as a guarantee 
of permanent peace. The leading men of all parties pro- 
nounced themselves in favour of making Germany pay 
to the utmost limit of her capacity. Any candidate, whether 
Coalition, Radical or Labour, who openly opposed this 
commonsense policy, would have been snowed under at 
the polls. The chief reason for the triumph of the Coalition 
was the popular belief—pervading both sexes—that Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law and their colleagues would 
be more likely to execute the national mandate than either 
a party infected with Haldaneism or one tainted by Ramsay 
MacDonaldism. At the outset the Coalition leaders had 
been somewhat coy, being evidently anxious to shirk the 
main issue, but directly the Prime Minister found himself 
in contact with mass meetings and appreciated public 
expectations, he put himself at the head of the movement 
to make Germany pay, and expressed himself in terms 
which appeared to leave no loophole for doubt, and the 
electorate responded accordingly. We now know that 
the Government never intended to impose indemnities on 
Germany, and that General Smuts’ public pronouncement 
at an earlicr stage represented the inner mind and purpose 
of his colleagues; but the general public cannot be blamed 
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for believing what they were told when Mr. Lloyd George 
wanted their votes. They could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to guess that such positive statements should be 
interpreted in a Pickwickian sense, and that what Ministers 
really meant, when they said they would make Germany 
pay our war costs, was that they would make Britain pay. 


Hap we been told the truth at the time, the Coalition 
majority might conceivably have vanished, but the country 
Promi could not have fared worse under any alter- 

— native combination. All doubts as to the 
good faith of the Coalition were declared by the devout 
to be completely set at rest by the Prime Minister’s reiterated 
pledges as interpreted by his own colleagues. After a 
somewhat ominous and suspicious silence, Mr. Lloyd George 
provoked general enthusiasm at Newcastle by saying 
(November 29, 1918): ‘“‘ When Germany defeated France 
she made France pay. That is the principle which she 
herself had established. There is absolutely no doubt 
about the principle, and that is the principle we should 
proceed upon, that Germany must pay the costs of the 
war up to the limit of her capacity to do so.” <A 
few days later the Prime Minister issued a statement of 
policy and aims pointing out ‘ All the European Allies 
have accepted the principle that the Central Powers must 
pay the costs of the war up to the limit of their capacity.” 
On the eve of the polling he published a final manifesto 
of six points, including ‘‘ fullest indemnities from Germany ” ; 
the effect on his colleagues may be gathered from the 
utterance of that right-hand man, Sir Eric Geddes, who 
informed the electors of Cambridge, “‘ We will get out of 
her (i.e. Germany) all you can squeeze out of a lemon and 
a bit more... .I1 will squeeze her until you can hear 
the pips squeak.” Sir Eric added: ‘“‘I would strip Ger- 
many as she has stripped Belgium.” This, as we have since 
learnt, was so much “ political strategy’ for the purpose 
of collecting votes, in which operation the Coalition was 
only too successful. Meanwhile, behind the scenes a power- 
ful pro-German Party, with one foot inside the Government, 
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had long been busy to save Germany from the proper 
penalties of defeat. Their aim had been disclosed earlier 
that same year by General Smuts, who subsequently at 
the Paris Peace Conference played the part of advocatus 
diaboli. Some of us knew what was going on at the time, 
but unfortunately we could not get a hearing and our 
warnings against impending treachery were unheeded. That 
blessed word “ unthinkable’? was enlisted to meet the 
suggestion that “responsible Statesmen” might be false 
to their categorical promises to the British people. 


GENERAL SMuTS had, however, given us a strong hint of 
what to expect by his electrifying announcement at Glas- 
gow, “We do not want any indemnity 
from anybody.” It stands to reason that 
if the British War Cabinet did “‘ not want any indemnity 
from anybody” the prospects of the British Exchequer 
obtaining one were, to put it mildly, remote. As a matter 
of fact, from that day to this we have not received a single 
mark from the enemy whose pockets Mr. Lloyd George 
undertook to “‘search.” We have not even received pay- 
ment of the costs of the Army of Occupation, which are 
alleged to be over £40,000,000 in arrears. The only pockets 
“searched ”’ so far are British pockets, our taxpayers 
being persistently blackmailed by the myriad myrmidons 
of Somerset House. The reader must realize that it is 
not, and never has been, a question of what Germany 
could or couldn’t pay. That issue was never seriously 
considered. We say deliberately that from the day of 
the Armistice down to the present hour our Government 
have not so much as attempted to ascertain her taxable 
capacity. Her friends in high places—including some you 
would not suspect—were always resolved that we and not 
she should pay for the war. They drew the line at “ crush- 
ing’? Germany. What might happen to Britain was 
immaterial so long as “the spiritual home” of Kultur 
was preserved as a going concern. Ministers, and practically 
the entire bureaucracy, obstructed every effort to investi- 
gate the wealth of Germany, and all attempts to elucidate 
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the truth by questions in the House of Commons were 
met by the usual double-shuffle. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion, stupefying though it be, that British states- 
men of all parties—Liberalism and Labour are no less 
rotten than the Coalition—are infinitely keener on bleeding 
the British taxpayer white than they are on penalizing 
the Boche. They are for ever prating of the merits of the 
Income Tax, Super Tax, Death Duties, Excess Profits, 
War Wealth Levies, Capital Levies, 2d. Stamps, and all 
the other exactions falling exclusively on the backs of 
Britons. They can give us a hundred irresistible reasons 
why this country should pay the costs of the war forced 
upon us, and another hundred even better reasons for 
exempting the nation that so wickedly provoked it. 
Ministers have not only thrown away the fruits of the 
glorious victory gained on the stricken field. They have 
done, and are doing, their level best to make another Anglo- 
German war inevitable and one in which England may 
find herself without allies. 


GERMANY, though among the richest countries in the world, 
has suddenly become “too poor” to pay any fraction of 
? our expenses, or to make substantial repar- 

2 Nation of = ation to other victims of her calculated 

aupers , 

aggression. When she wins she recoups her- 

self for all losses and pockets a profit as in 1870. Whenever 
she loses, she becomes “ a nation of paupers ” and “‘ common 
humanity ’’ demands that we feed and clothe her distressed 
population, let “bygones be bygones,” and embrace her 
in a League of Nations. But no German has ever for- 
gotten a bygone which he deemed it the Fatherland’s 
interest to remember, and the strength revealed at the 
recent German General Election by the two War parties, 
i.e. the Agrarian Junkers and the Industrial Junkers, and 
the appearance of yet another Bernhardi book, would 
warn all but those who are determined, as in 1914, neither 
to see nor hear. Germany possesses’ magnificent mineral 
resources and a plodding population. The one should be 
exploited by the other on behalf of the Allies in the interests 
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of the peace of the world. On German official showing 
there is a single coalfield (Rhenish-Westphalia) containing 
enough coal to pay the aggregate Allied costs of four Great 
Wars. We urged, some years ago, that this coalfield should 
be taken over and worked on Allied account. This would 
have involved no dislocation of any money market, no 
avalanche of dumped goods, nor any risk of the other 
fearsome bogies trotted out by Downing Street as con- 
clusive arguments against any attempt to make Germany 
discharge her debts. Conspicuous among German paupers 
is a certain Herr Hugo Stinnes, who though too poor to 
contribute one depreciated mark to the British Exchequer, 
is sufficiently rich (if we believe the Daily News, an organ 
unlikely to exaggerate the opulence of any German at a 
moment when that pathetic people are pleading poverty) 
to have acquired possession of sixty-five German news- 
papers, including the Government organ. He is at once the 
Krupp and the Northcliffe of Germany. 


HE is a multi-millionaire estimated to possess £50,000,000. 
He controls countless enterprises, from mines to motor 
factories. Just as our Sir Alfred Mond was 
supposed to finance Welsh Radicalism in 
its palmy days, so Herr Hugo Stinnes runs the old National 
Liberal Party of Germany, organized by Bismarck and 
now camouflaged as the German People’s Party. Like 
Sir Alfred, Herr Stinnes has become a Member of Parlia- 
ment and is reputed to have an even stronger pull on the 
Berlin Government than Sir Alfred on the Coalition. Speak- 
ing quite impartially, we opine that Herr Hugo Stinnes 
could afford to undertake Sir Alfred Mond’s income tax, 
super tax, and any Excess Profits Duty that may be due 
from him towards war costs. Sir Alfred was not a Jingo 
seeking trouble with the Fatherland. Why then should 
he pay 16s. in the £ taxation because Herr Hugo Stinnes 
insisted on war? Common justice, common decency de- 
mands that the Stinnes rather than the Monds should pay 
for a Stinnes war. Surely our Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment might spare some of that ingenuity now concentrated 
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on fleecing Monds to searching the pockets of the infinitely 
more culpable Stinnes. Whenever one mentions this topic 
to anyone connected with the Government, he adopts a 
pained and grieved attitude, as though we had suggested 
robbing his best friend in proposing to penalize Germany. 
Whenever it is broached to Coalition Members of Parlia- 
ment, they look the other way. Nevertheless we shall 
pursue the matter in season and out of season. German 
explosive companies are reported to be paying dividends 
of 12 and 16 per cent. Germany is full of treasures that 
could readily be marketed at a time when every antique 
is the objective of every profiteer. Holland is gorged with 
German money. The relative positions of the various 
belligerents—the aggressor who picked the quarrel and 
the Allies with whom it was picked—may be gathered from 
figures recently quoted in The Times on Swiss authority 
by Sir Alfred Pease, who sounds as though he might be 
a Quaker rather than a Jingo. According to these figures, 
for which a certain R. Hofmann is responsible, the war 
debt per head of the population is as follows: England 
£160, France £204, Germany £108—this latter figure being 
exclusive of reparation, which, as we know, the Coalition 
is trying to whittle down. 


BErorE long our ‘‘ magnanimity,” or whatever obsession 
may inspire our policy, will be exploited to the detriment 
. of British credit. German-Americans and 
eins: One Mr. Hearst already describe Great Britain as 
“bankrupt,” and capital is being made by 

our enemies everywhere, who contrast the weight of taxation 
hanging round our necks with the lighter loads on other 
shoulders. To make matters worse, Mr. Lloyd George 
and his claques and cliques are working overtime, both 
to augment British burdens and still further to alleviate 
the lot of “ poor dear Germany.” Why? We can’t say. 
We don’t know. Nor can anyone else give any intelligible 
explanation. We remember that our present Prime Minis- 
ter as Chancellor of the Exchequer consistently played 
Germany’s game during the incubation of the war plot 
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in 1912 to 1914. We have grave doubts whether he was 
anything like as robust during the war as his newspaper 
peers and newspaper baronets would have us believe. 
To-day he is playing Germany’s game. We regret that 
Mr. Asquith, whose reputation suffered unjustly from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vagaries in pre-war days, and who helped 
to keep the latter straight in the autumn of 1917 when he 
was losing heart, should not have had the “ gumption ” 
since his return to Westminster to make it his business to 
secure financial justice for the Allies, who upheld right 
against might in the Great War. Much oratory was 
expended on this theme at the time when there were many 
“never agains” from Mr. Asquith, among others. All 
this has been forgotten, together with everything else worth 
remembering, and just as the Coalition plays into Germany’s 
hands at every turn, so the ex-Prime Minister plays into 
the hands of the Coalition by going one worse than Mr. 
Lloyd George on almost every Anglo-German issue. 


AtrHovuaH the Coalition makes almost every mistake that 
Governments can make and its unpopularity in many 

‘ quarters amounts to detestation, we should 
— not labour under the delusion that it is 
“tottering.” Nothing of the kind. The weaker it becomes 
in the country, the stronger it becomes in the House of 
Commons. The single effect of unfavourable by-elections 
is to rally its adherents at Westminster, who can only 
hope to escape the deluge by keeping the Government in 
office. Newspapers, with whom the wish is father to the 
thought, are constantly announcing “critical debates ” 
likely to ‘‘ seal the fate of the Government,” etc. Nothing 
of the kind. Members of Parliament aver that never were 
the Ministerial majority more uncritical or more docile 
than at the present hour. Whenever the Treasury Bench 
is worsted in argument and would appear to have scarcely 
a friend in the House, all that the Government Whips need 
do is to set the division bells ringing, and forthwith a solid 
body of from 200 to 250 members emerge from no one 
knows where and provide the Coalition with a complete 
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and overwhelming answer to the critics. They may not 
have heard a word of the debate. Not infrequently the 
invaders have no idea what it is about. Their sole duty 
is “to vote straight,” and having discharged it they retire 
to more congenial occupations until they are again summoned 
to save the situation. These saviours may be termed “ the 
K.B.E. Party,” because many of them have already gained 
that coveted distinction and others enjoy its anticipation. 
They know which side their bread is buttered, and nothing 
can disturb their devotion to the powers that be. It is 
said by persons “in the know” that the Lloyd George- 
Bonar Law Government may last for years and years. 
We don’t pretend to penetrate the Parliamentary mind, 
but merely repeat what we are told. The war was fought, 
it was alleged, to make the world safe for Democracy. Can 
our Democrats be made safe for the world ? 


Amone the recognized functions of our big Banks is that 
of providing comfortable cushions on which professional 
, politicians may fall when they have ex- 

Mr. McKenna’s austed the charms of public life. The 
London City & Midland Bank has played 

the appointed part for an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, who, if we remember aright, 
became its Chairman after ejection by his Welsh con- 
stituents. Mr. McKenna was never an impressive states- 
man—though he had one bright interlude in resisting 
the combined effort of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill to endanger the Navy in 1909. For aught we 
know to the contrary he may be an admirable banker. 
But it ill becomes him to denounce the Excess Profits 
Duty, of which he was the responsible author, though 
conceivably not the actual originator. It would have been 
impossible for any financier, either in War or in Peace, to 
devise a more demoralizing measure, which from its very 
nature put a heavy premium on waste of all kinds, both 
public and private. The E.P.D. is largely responsible for 
the dangerous rise of prices and consequent unrest. Indeed, 
we doubt. whether there was ever a worse Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer than Mr. McKenna, who boasted that he was 
“‘a Treasury man,” as indeed he was, and typical at that. 
It is the mentality that hoards pence when the judicious 
expenditure of a few pounds would literally save the country. 
Then, when the inevitable catastrophe arrived, to which all 
the McKennas had been hopelessly blind, though it stared 
them in the face, they became the most wanton spend- 
thrifts, throwing millions about with both hands, without 
asking any questions, and showing the same lack of prepara- 
tion for Peace as they had shown lack of preparation for 
War. It was not an edifying exhibition. Almost any 
measure would have been better than the Excess Profits 
Duty for raising money, and had Mr. McKenna understood 
his business, instead of stimulating extravagance in all 
departments he would have concentrated on keeping down 
the rate of interest on the National Debt and on allocating 
at least 25 per cent. of all increases of wages into War Savings 
Certificates or their equivalent. Like all his kind, he 
preferred to live from hand to mouth, never looking a year 
ahead, and now he has the temerity to pose as an economist, 
complaining that we are. “ overtaxed,” as indeed we are, 
and calmly describing the E.P.D. as “essentially bad,” 
as indeed it is.) He even has the hardihood to suggest that 
were he Chancellor of the Exchequer it would have been 
treated exclusively as a War measure and repealed at the 
Peace. Considering that Mr. McKenna belonged to a 
vote-catching party par excellence, whose only idea of 
policy was to pursue the line of least resistance, and to do 
whatever was deemed ‘‘ popular” at the moment, the notion 
that he would have braved Radical and Labour Opposition 
by repealing his own measure is one of those statements 
that should be “ told to the marines.” 


AFTER many years the rank and file of the Unionist Party 
were once more allowed to meet in Conference at Birmingham 
. (9thto1llth June). Front Benchers who were 

be scdb song File 55 fortunate as to be present had an alto- 
gether exceptional opportunity of feeling the 

pulse of the party—an experience that should help them 
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at this juncture. The chief feature of the National Unionist 
Conference—upon which the organizers must be congratu- 
lated for their admirable and considerate arrangements— 
was the presence of women delegates from many constitu- 
encies. Even case-hardened opponents of Woman Suffrage 
like ourselves must acknowledge that the women promise 
to be an invaluable element at our party deliberations. 
Their speeches were much to the point. Being new to prac- 
tical politics, they preserve that freshness and enthusiasm 
for principles which are painfully lacking in male politicians, 
especially those who have climbed up or are climbing up the 
official ladder. There were suggestive indications at Birm- 
ingham that rank and file Unionists, men and women, 
do not share their leaders’ admiration and adoration of 
Mr. Lloyd George: they keenly resent the manner in which 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law have prostrated themselves 
before “‘ the hypnotic little Welshman,” as a Welsh working 
man described the Prime Minister at the Conference. Indeed, 
it would be no exaggeration to say that wherever two or 
three Unionists are gathered together to-day, astonishment 
and dismay are expressed that a once great party should 
consent to be dragged at the heels of a politician who is far 
more dependent on Unionist support than Unionists are 
dependent on him. Mr. Lloyd George is “out” with the 
old Liberal Party, nor is he “in” with the Labour Party. 
He would be literally nowhere without the Unionists, who 
constitute a majority of the House of Commons. Never- 
theless his Unionist colleagues allow themselves to be 
treated as men who don’t count and to be involved in one 
humiliation after another, to the exceeding exasperation of 
their followers in the country, not a few of whom would 
sooner see a Labour Government in power than that the 
Conservative Party should act as decoy to the most dan- 
gerous and delusive of all the demagogues yet thrown up 
in Parliamentary England. It seems strange that Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law should risk forfeiting the con- 
fidence of their own party for the pleasure of saying “ ditto ” 
to a chief who would throw them over the moment it suited 
his book. 
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It is a real refreshment to turn from the ordinary Political 
Speech to the clear and courageous challenge of the Duke 

of Northumberland to the conscious and 
ce unconscious enemies of the country. His 

address on Nationalization, delivered at Birm- 
ingham on June 18th, will be found textually elsewhere, 
and will, we feel sure, commend itself to our readers by 
its masterly grip of a complicated subject and the sincerity 
with which it is expounded so that all that run may read. 
While so many Right Honourables bemuse themselves 
with sophistries, the Duke of Northumberland touches 
the spot and never gets away from it. He explains the 
movement for Nationalization as aimed at our vitals, being 
engineered by a faction who belong to the school of Lenin 
and Trotsky and are just as much “out for” revolution 
here as those who have reduced mighty Russia to her 
present pitiable plight. He shows us that it is part of a 
world movement of which the British Empire is the ob- 
jective, and of which we see similar manifestations in such 
widely separated places as Ireland and India—suggestive 
of their common origin. The Duke explains the dangerous 
role of the so-called ‘‘ moderates”? of the Labour Party, 
who, while repudiating “direct action”? and denouncing 
violence and confiscation, give their countenance to schemes 
that are substantially Bolshevik and as such would ruin 
this country as effectually as the Russian Smillies, the 
Russian Williamses and the Russian Hodges have ruined 
Russia with the acquiescence of the Russian Thomases. 
Those who value truth and frankness value the Duke of 
Northumberland, who once more gives us the lead we look 
for in vain from the Front Benches. The country stands in 
such urgent need of men of his character and qualities that 
weshall see a Government carrying out the policy for which 
Mr. Chamberlain stood in the early days of the century 
and for which the Duke of Northumberland stands to-day. 
It is not a mere question of “ Tariff Reform,’ as some small- 
minded partisans have pretended. Tariff Reform is part 
of a much larger ideal—and was so advocated by its im- 
perishable author—namely, Imperial consolidation and 
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Social Progress as opposed to Internationalism advocated 
by Defeatists and Revolution advocated by our would-be 
Lenins and Trotskys, supported by dupes who are not 
even aware of their deception. 


Wuat can be said of Ireland? What except that, as 
usual, things go steadily from bad to worse, until at last 

all the forces of disorder in both islands 
inelend are mobilizing on behalf of Sinn Fein and 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood. The only thing that 
can now save a far gone situation is any official dictation 
from the United States—of unofficial effrontery there has 
been abundance—as the first whisper of interference from 
Washington would arouse resentment even in Trade Unions 
supporting the Irish Bolshevist cause. The Republican 
Party of the United States has wisely fought shy of this 
issue. But Valera is working hard among the Democrats, 
and there may be some chance of the San Francisco Con- 
vention committing President Wilson’s Party to the recog- 
nition of the Irish Soviet. Thereupon, for electioneering 
purposes, the President might conceivably take action, 
and having taken it, being a very obstinate man, would 
persist. This would be most helpful over here, because 
even a Coalition Government would be compelled to tell 
the Americans to “‘ mind their own business.” Mr. Lloyd 
George might even enjoy doing so as a cheap and easy 
way of regaining some of his lost popularity. We hope 
there may be sufficient sense on “‘ the other side ”’ to stop any 
such folly. Anglo-American relations are already sufficiently 
complicated. Why should intelligent Americans want to 
help the British Government out of a hole by espousing 
the cause of Bolshevism in Ireland? That is the main- 
spring of the present movement. We cannot say a word 
for the policy of Downing Street, which holds out one 
hand to Russian Bolshevism while with the other it dallies 
with Irish Bolshevism, so eloquently denounced by the 
Prime Minister. If words could restore order, it would 
be: restored in “the distressful country” ; but we read of 
one outrage after another, usually characterized by the 
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cowardice and the cruelty commented upon in an incisive 
article which will be found elsewhere entitled ‘“‘ The Irish 
as Fighters.” The only hope for Ireland is to put some 
man of grit and determination, such as General Dyer, 
at Dublin Castle and give him a free hand. We believe 
that the mere announcement of such an appointment 
would prevent the necessity of his doing any serious shoot- 
ing, provided it were known he would be properly supported 
by his Government. It is not a time for heroics but for 
practical measures. We are not impressed, nor are our 
Bolsheviks, by Mr. Lloyd George’s reminder that Lincoln 
faced 1,000,000 casualties to save his Union, coupled with 
the suggestion that he would do the same. Unfortunately, 
he is not Lincoln. All he need do is to appoint the right 
man armed with adequate authority. This he will not do. 


WE look back with keen satisfaction on the fact that the 
National Review was almost alone in withstanding the 

hue and cry against General Dyer over 
General Dyer the Amritsar ‘“‘ massacre,’ when garbled 
accounts of that event were first doled out to the 
public. Even newspapers which usually keep their heads 
were disposed, for a moment, to lose them and to treat 
the man on the spot as a condemned criminal. We did 
not prejudge. We only demanded justice. Since the 
publication of the invertebrate Hunter Report, the vacil- 
lating views of the Indian Government, and the worse 
pronouncement of the unconscionable Secretary of State 
for India (Mr. Edwin Montagu) there has been a great 
revulsion of feeling and a growing determination that 
General Dyer shall have—all he has ever demanded— 
fair play. We need not labour a case so copiously dis- 
cussed in the Press and about to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment, despite the Government. It would now be nearer 
the mark to say that Mr. Montagu rather than General 
Dyer is on trial. His appointment to an office for which 
he was racially and temperamentally unsuited was always 
a blunder, made worse by being an incident-~in the Lloyd 
George-Asquith struggle for the souls and bodies of Liberal 
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Politicians. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
the General was put in so difficult, not to say impossible, 
a position at Amritsar that he had no alternative but to 
shoot down the mob, which already had the upper hand 
and would have raised the whole Punjab. Many go so 
far as to say that by his fearless discharge of a painful 
duty—“‘ horrible”? is his own word—General Dyer saved 
India from a catastrophe comparable to the Mutiny of 
terrible memory. We know what that would have involved 
to our women and children. Mr. Montagu, who suffers 
from being too clever by half, has not improved his 
position by his disingenuous treatment of the facts, though 
he has unwittingly helped General Dyer. The Govern- 
ment evidently shirk debating this subject, but the longer 
they put it off the worse they will fare, even though they 
can always rely on their K.B.E.’s—present and prospective 
—to get them out of any really ‘tight place. 


WE cannot think it a good plan that Cabinet Ministers 
should become journalists, though we fully appreciate 
? the attractiveness of the arrangement from 
si aS their point of view, as well as from that 
of the journals enlisting their pens. To 

put the matter, plainly—politicians occasionally indulge 
in plain speaking—we unfortunate taxpayers pay them 
£5,000 per annum to discharge Ministerial duties pre- 
sumed to absorb all their energies. It is true that this 
£5,000 has been reduced to approximately £3,000 by taxa- 
tion devised by Ministers and largely due, it must be said, 
to Ministerial incompetence in the past, coupled with 
present Ministerial inability to make Germany disgorge. 
It is equally true that the purchasing power of all 
salaries, including those of Ministers, has substantially 
fallen. That, conceivably, might be an argument for 
increasing all salaries, though in view of the circumstances 
of the time and the poverty of most taxpayers we should 
demur to any such proposition. Still ‘more do we object 
to any portion of Ministerial time, which belongs to the 
public, being diverted to earning the fabulous fees with 
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which great newspapers are understood to reward obliging 
statesmen who join their staffs. Under the Excess Profits 
Duty—which has much to answer for—it is to the interest 
of some newspapers to squander their resources on adver- 
tisement, and there is no better advertisement than the 
announcement that the War Minister will strafe the Russian 
Soviet—with which at the moment his colleagues are hob- 
nobbing in Downing Street—or that the Lord Chancellor 
will hold up the Coalition to obloquy as an “ invertebrate ” 
body. If high office be not a whole-time job, it should be 
treated accordingly by the Treasury. If it be a whole-time 
job, this frequent journalism is an error of judgment which 
cannot but promote unrest throughout the Public Depart- 
ments, whose officials, though paid substantially less than 
favoured Cabinet Ministers, are not allowed to become 
pressmen. 


ALTHOUGH so far there are few, if any, signs of Government 
economy and many startling stories of Government waste— 
: a subject on which we publish an admirable 
a wa y article from the pen of an expert on this 
question, Sir John Keane—there is alleged to 

be a decided change in private expenditure. Many persons 
who pass for being rich and thought themselves well off 
are at last beginning to understand that their margins 
are being eaten up by taxation. With an income tax 
of 6s. in the £ and super tax raising it to 12s., plus Excess 
Profits Duty of 60 per cent. and death duties up to 40 per 
cent.—such are the cardinal features of Coalition finance— 
and with the purchasing power of the remaining fraction of 
income steadily falling, people are drawing in their horns in 
many directions. There are, needless to say, some fortunes 
that nothing can affect. There are others—the great liquid 
alien fortunes distributed over many countries—that have 
doubtless devised ingenious methods of avoiding the full 
barrage of the tax-gatherer. But the great mass of well- 
to-do people—especially those saddled‘ with possessions 
which often prove serious encumbrances—are constrained 
by circumstances, whether they like it or not, and whether 
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their friends and neighbours like it or not, to retrench. 
The present London season is voted in many respects 
disappointing,“and the “‘ West End,” which had persuaded 
itself to believe in the bottomless pocket of the “ profiteer,” 
is concerned over the harvest that has not been reaped. 
Many houses in Mayfair and elsewhere remain unlet and 
unsold. Elaborate entertainment is at a discount, and 
though the illustrated and fashion papers incite extravagance 
in preposterous clothes, the good sense of many leaders 
of fashion has gone far to save the situation by economies 
which imitators have hastened to follow. The servant 
problem remains unsettled; this has helped the tax-collector 
in keeping entertainment within bounds. Many bfg houses 
are, so to speak, on “ half-time.” Very few are attempting 
to revive their pre-war glories. The overgrown dinner 
party, the costly cotillon, the vast week-end picnic are 
no longer “‘ the thing.” Less is being spent on dress than 
formerly, and Society is altogether more spontaneous and 
enjoyable. This, roughly, is the verdict of those who what 
is called “go out.’ The younger generation are having 
as good a time as ever—in some respects better; but ways 
and means are taken into account by many who ignored 
them, at any rate outside the houses of the International 
Jews, some of whom are as ostentatious as ever. There 
are surprising “‘slumps”’’ which we will not particularize, 
having no desire to accentuate the difficulties of any trade 
or profession hit by the Budget that makes Britons pay. 


EvERYONE is following the Prince of Wales’s wonderful 
tour with intense interest, not always unmingled with 
, apprehension. We fear a breakdown in the 
areuareing health of a young man whose activities are 
rince : in : 

priceless to all the King’s subjects. The 

Prince is being overworked by the excessive zeal and 
enthusiasm of the Australians acting on quick responsive 
sympathy. It is no one’s fault and no blame attaches. 
Nevertheless, the well-being of the Prince is of such moment 
to every member of the British Empire that we cannot 
resist entering our humble protest. Animadversions on 
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the staff work have been telegraphed home. It is said 
that the individual Australian has been unable to see as 
much of the Prince personally as he or she wished, and it is 
suggested that he should go more about among the people 
than he has done. It is hinted that in such Democratic 
communities every citizen enjoys the indefeasible right 
to shake his future King by the hand and have a téte-a-téte 
with him. We feel sure that there is too much sense in 
Australia to tolerate such rubbish. Public opinion every- 
where will warmly support the Prince’s staff in any 
arrangements that they can devise to mitigate the terrible 
strain of prolonged sight-seeing and perpetual handshaking. 
It so happens that his entourage of intelligent and capable 
men inspire exceptional confidence, animated as they are 
by the single idea of making the tour the brilliant success 
it has been throughout. Among their elementary duties 
is that of trying to prevent the Prince from wearing himself 
out by surrendering to every importunity. It should be a 
point of honour in the places and peoples he visits to co- 
operate in mitigating an ordeal that few could hope to 
survive in unimpaired health without more rest and relax- 
ation than there seems to have been hitherto. Australians 
hereafter would sooner be able to say to themselves, “I 
helped the Prince to enjoy Australia,” than “I managed 
to shake hands with the Prince,” or “‘ I got a cigarette from 
the Prince.” Public opinion should likewise assert itself 
in saving the visitor from interminable and devastating 
official functions, of which there appear to be too many. 


As The Times has consecrated a first “‘ leader’ to Golf, we 
trust we shall not be deemed too frivolous for devoting our 
closing page to Lawn Tennis. It is a better 
because a more lively game than Golf, in 
which you flog a stagnant ball over waste spaces. At 
Lawn Tennis you chase a moving ball, and there is also the 
joy of rallies, which are lacking in Golf. The latter is a 
game of skill, but it is without the zest of its more active 
rival. However, on such points opinions differ, but there 
is no controversy as to the extraordinary popularity of Lawn 
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Tennis, which is literally booming as we write, with the 
Wimbledon Championships in full swing and the Inter- 
national Davis Cup matches impending. The article in our 
last number by that famous player, Mr. A. W. Gore, who 
holds a record so unique in the Lawn Tennis world that it 
is unlikely ever to be equalled—he has played for a whole 
generation in the Championships—aroused widespread inter- 
est. In another article in this issue Mr. Gore reviews the past 
and present of the Davis Cup. The Americans hoped to carry 
off our Golf Championships as well as our Lawn Tennis 
Championships and to lift the Davis Cup from the capable 
keeping of Australasia. The Amateur Golf Championship 
was saved literally on the last green by the brilliant sang- 
froid of Mr. C. J. Tolley, the Oxford player. An especially 
formidable American contingent—and let us at once say, 
most welcome visitors to these shores—are now playing at 
Wimbledon, and their partisans are confident that. Mr. 
Johnston, Mr. Tilden, Mr. Williams or Mr. Garland will be 
able to do what no American has yet done. The French 
have also sent of their very best—which is second to none— 
while the latest sensation is a well-nigh irresistible Japanese 
player, Mr. Shimidzu, who “arrived” all of a sudden, 
beating, not to say annihilating, several of our most skilful 
and experienced players. Unfortunately, Australasia is not 
nearly so strongly represented in this country as last year, 
when Mr. Norman Brookes, Captain O’Hara Wood and Mr. 
Mr. R. V. Thomas were all competing, as well as the actual 
champion, Mr. G. L. Patterson. If M. Gobert could 
reproduce his wonderful indoor form out of doors, France 
would clearly have a say in the Championship, as also in the 
Davis Cup. Again, some of our own “ Old Guard” are such 
splendid match-players as never to be negligible. Colonel 
Kingscote is regarded by experts as “‘ England’s hope.” 
Altogether it is an annus mirabilis in Lawn Tennis, and 
we trust that The Times’ enthusiasm for Golf will not deter 
it from devoting another first “leader” to the more 
exhilarating and fascinating game. 


GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE AND ITS 
REMEDY 


A sHorRT time ago I met a lady who had been employed 
in a Government office all the war, and had recently been 
demobilized. Knowing something about her war work, 
I asked her what she had been doing since the Armistice, 
and she said, “For the past year little or nothing; so 
little, indeed, that most days I have been practising short- 
hand and typewriting for my own private ends.” Happen- 
ing to know one of the officers in the section where she 
worked, I asked: ‘“‘ What does Mr. do?” The 
reply was: ‘“‘ He reads the paper most of the day.” 

Last week I happened to meet an old brother-officer, 
and asked him what he was doing. He said, “I am Staff 
Captain for a group of depots.” Asking for further parti- 
culars of his work, he said: ‘‘ I am employed on an average 
about a quarter of an houraday. I fill up time by travelling 
round the country. I have asked to be relieved because 
there is nothing to do, but my Colonel refuses to consider 
the application. As he gets twelve hundred a year when 
employed, and much less if on pension, the inference is 
fairly obvious.” 

There are some who may say that these instances are 
rare and isolated ; my case is that they are common, and 
I must leave it to those who possess inner knowledge—and 
they are many—to say which is correct. In any case, there 
cannot be so much smoke without some fire, and I must 
assume that there is much waste of time, overstaffing, 
overlapping, and consequent inefficiency in our public 
service. Acting on this assumption, I propose to examine 
the entire problem of Government employment, its psy- 
chology and mentality. 

A condition of affairs such as the foregoing instances 
reveal must have some underlying cause. Prima facie 
it points to individual and collective malignity ; it indi- 
cates an utter lack of conscience and public spirit, let 
alone a total lack of self-respect. Many of the dramatis 
persone, however, are soldiers of distinction, Civil servants 
of highest intellect and probity, citizens of unblemished 
character, and it is absurd to suggest that either individually 
or collectively they are consciously party to such a condition 
of affairs as I have assumed. Many eager able men of 
proved experience entered Government offices in the war 
full of reforming zeal. » How many emerged with this spirit 
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unbroken ? It requires a superman to rise above the 
deadening effect of petty regulations and traditional inertia. 
The individual gets absorbed in the toils of a system; he 
becomes a slave to the ritual and observances of the hierarchy 
as surely as any priest who takes orders in the “‘ House 
of Levi.” I emphasize this point because I should be 
sorry to impute unworthy motives to our public servants. 
It is the system alone which I am attacking. 

The next matter is to examine, working on the original 
assumption, why the public service produces a mentality 
so entirely different to that found in business or in the home. 
The explanation appears to be this. The business and the 
home are governed by inexorable economic laws of ways 
and means—the quantity of cloth is limited, and the coat 
has to be cut accordingly. Excessive expenditure means 
economic disaster. This gives rise to a struggle for existence, 
which means the elimination of waste and the development 
of energy and resource. .To the Socialist, the competition 
so developed may appear cruel and relentless ; but it breeds 
a spirit which builds up vigorous character and without 
which no people can thrive. The Government Service is 
subject to no such exacting laws. The struggle for exist- 
ence does not consciously exist. Once initiated, the life 
of the average public servant is comparatively easy, the 
only dangers being private venality or excessive indepen- 
dence. There is no firm and fixed economic limit as in 
the home. There are no dividends to earn or bankruptcy 
to escape, as in business. The whole path is safe and secure. 
True, there are no great plums; but there is no great 
danger. The “‘fortunatus ”’ purse of the taxpayer is always 
ready. These are the causes underlying the whole matter— 
the struggle for existence on the one hand, with all its vivifying 
results ; existence assured on the other, with its ease and 
torpor. 

Once these general premises are accepted, the so-called 
scandals of Government offices are easily explained. The 
institution becomes, like every subsidized concern, inert 
and artificial, with false ideals. -But after all the official 
is still human and the forces of energy and ambition well 
up strong in his nature. These must have an outlet. 
Deprived of their natural outlet on a fixed economic basis 
they find opportunities unnatural and uncontrolled. Instead 
of fighting to live within his means, he intrigues to see how 
large a sum of public money he can control; all doing alike 
and there being, even with a long-suffering taxpayer to 
provide,. some limit to the funds available, there arises an 
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unhealthy competition between Ministries and Departments 
and sections. The consequence is that Departmental 
warfare of which everybody who has experience of Govern- 
ment work must be painfully aware. There is a very human 
motive underlying this struggle. Everybody likes power 
which costs them nothing, and they like it still more if it 
means not only prestige but material increment. The true 
principles of administration, the correct apportionment of 
functions and, generally, the interests of the taxpayer, 
are completely forgotten in the heat of this incessant 
conflict between warring Departments. Patriotic men seem 
to lose their reason ; better judgment is suppressed ; every 
form of casuistry is brought into operation, arguments 
ingenious and ingenuous are marshalled, and departmental 
aggrandisement becomes the guiding star. This explains 
in large measure that spirit of megalomania which is sucking 
the country’s blood and which, since the war, has assumed 
such serious proportions. The only standard of measure- 
ment appears to be size; the bigger, the more important ; 
the more important, naturally the higher salary. Here 
lies the secret of much idleness and waste of time. The 
voluntary reduction of staff means a lessening of prestige 
and possibly an inconvenient shuffling of the cards. Every 
argument is used to justify, if not further expansions, at 
least the status quo. Registers of correspondence are 
produced to Boards of investigation who little know that 
much of the correspondence is merely post-office work, and 
that more is the outcome of collateral inflation in some other 
Department. The laws of biology almost seem to govern 
bureaucratic growth. The log-rolling is incessant. Few 
can have escaped its baneful effects during the past few years. 
The summation of the whole matter appears to be this. 
Public Service leads an unnatural life in that it is divorced 
from the struggle for existence—the making of both ends 
meet—such as confronts citizens in their business and in 
their home. The taxpayer provides a road of escape from 
the direct problem of working harder or doing with less 
which presses so hard on every private person to-day. 
Official energy is therefore directed into other channels and 
takes the form of departmental inflation, there being the 
constant “‘internecine”’ warfare for power which produces 
a faulty organization and a disregard of the true interests 
of the country. 

The cases so far stated would imply that every Depart- 
ment enjoys unlimited funds and that there is no machinery 
for controlling expenditure. Of course this is not true. 
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There is a very complicated machinery known as Treasury 
Control. It is a highly centralized control; it enjoys pre- 
rogatives which are jealously safeguarded and which even 
a crisis like the present finds well secured. In theory the 
Treasury safeguards the taxpayer. In practice the Treasury 
is the root of all the trouble. Its control consists chiefly in 
the rigid scrutiny of expenditure on the basis of Estimates 
which permit of little or no elasticity. Whatever the 
uncertainty of the next year’s requirements, the Estimate 
at least must be rigid and unyielding. Two draftsmen at 
£200 a year on an Estimate cannot, without reference and 
vast correspondence, become (however changed the condi- 
tions) one designer at £400 a year. Every adaptation of 
an Estimate becomes a long correspondence. As an instru- 
ment to ensure full and complete control these methods 
may seem admirable. They possess the advantages of 
precision and uniformity dear to the official mind. In, 
however, that they deal largely with human beings, their 
effect on the spirit and character of the public service must 
also be examined. An institution governed mainly by form 
and precedent like the Treasury—and it must not be for- 
gotten that most Treasury officials spend all their lives in 
Whitehall—is ill adapted to those changes which modern 
conditions require. The Treasury official is inclined, knowing 
nothing about technique, to judge any proposal by one 
standard, namely, the amount of increased expenditure. 
Even towards proposals involving no increase but merely 
adjustments he is unsympathetic, as they so often involve 
the disturbance of established customs. Ignorant of the 
true cost of any activity, the Treasury, unconsciously per- 
haps, adopts an attitude of suspicion to all demands. All 
kinds of questions are asked which betray an ignorance of 
the subject and more often than not demands are refused. 
There is as much correspondence over 6s. as there is over 
£6,000. Within the limitations of our present and defective 
accounting system, to which reference will be made later, 
this perhaps is not surprising ; but distrust breeds distrust, 
and the result is that every spending department regards 
finance as an antagonist to be frustrated at all costs. The 
Treasury, in fact, is always fair game. This attitude kills 
any sense of financial conscience, and the result can be seen 
every day in Departments that are notoriously over staffed 
but will not reduce because they know that any legitimate 
demand for an increase in the future will probably be 
refused. The system breeds an unsympathetic spirit, finan- 
cial camouflage and subterfuge of every conceivable kind. 
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It is not unlike that of a person who refuses to give his son 
of mature years an allowance but pays and queries all his 
bills. Instead of being a help to an Administration the 
Treasury is a hindrance; instead of developing a financial 
conscience it encourages shams; instead of enlisting the 
best energies in the service of the State it fosters a reactionary 
esoteric spirit, the very antithesis of efficiency. 

I am fully conscious that so far my criticism has been, 
like so much modern criticism, of a facile, somewhat denun- 
ciatory, and distinctly destructive character. I do not, 
however, propose to leave the subject here, but will now 
pass to the less easy, but more satisfactory, constructive 
aspect of the problem. Stated simply, the problem is this: 
how to make the public service moderately efficient, efficiency 
being defined as attaining results with the least consumption 
of resources. Any effective remedy must be based on a 
clear and correct appreciation of the psychological factor. 
The whole problem is conditioned by psychology. A sym- 
pathetic and willing mentality must be created. Mere 
mechanical checks and ad terrorem penalties working through 
coercion will never remove that dissolute, disgruntled spirit 
which we see to-day. At every stage we are confronted 
by the economic factor and nothing can be done without a 
sound economic foundation. The ordinary person in his 
business is energetic and resourceful, because within defined 
limits he is allowed latitude. The manager of a department 
in a business is given a free hand and judged by results. 
If the results are bad, he probably gets the sack ; if good, he 
is probably promoted. But the essential point is that power 
for good or bad lies with the individual. He cannot evade 
responsibility. He knows this and accepts the position with 
his eyes open. In a public Department conditions are 
exactly the reverse. The responsible official is fettered 
and controlled by endless rules, many of which would be 
all right if they admitted, which they do not, of intelligent 
exceptions. He is a slave to precedent; his functions 
probably overlap with some other authority; he almost 
certainly has to refer to a number of other people before he 
can do anything. In fact he lives under conditions which 
will bring a business concern to bankruptcy in a very short 
time. Until, therefore, a different atmosphere is created, 
it is useless to expect efficiency. 

This argument, if correct, points to the necessity of 
reproducing, as far as possible, similar conditions in the 
public service as obtain in business. It may be said 
that two things essentially different cannot be made alike, 
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but the differences are not so great as may at first sight 
appear. The first step is to-ration departmental funds 
in the most ruthless manner. This has been suggested by 
some people for years. It may be done before long, as the 
popular press is beginning to advocate the scheme. Take 
the Army, for example, the only Department with whose 
inner working I can claim actual knowledge. There is not 
a shadow of doubt that you could have, admittedly a 
different sort, but no less efficient army at 75 per 
cent. of the present cost, provided the soldier, not the 
Treasury, has a free hand to decide what sort of army it 
shall be. If anybody wants.to see how this might be done 
he should read the paper by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, published 
in the May number of the Journal of the United Service 
Institution.* In this case the method would be the sub- 
stitution of petrol for human muscle by mechanical develop- 
ment, of which the Tank was‘a striking example in the 
recent war. The Army Council set the subject; two 
soldiers of eminence judged the paper. The writer is a 
soldier well proved in the practice of actual war. The 
idea cannot be fantasy, as some people might suggest. Of 
course, a reduction of 25 per cent. in the Army Vote would 
disturb many vested interests and some traditions; but 
nothing can be done without disturbing somebody. The 
introduction of machinery has disturbed many people. 
The railway displaced the coach. The trouble in the public 
service is that right from the top to the bottom nobody wants 
to be disturbed. Colonel Fuller likened the Fighting Services 
to so many monasteries, and asked, How can you expect a 
monastery to reform itself? The same remark applies 
to the whole public service. Looking at the matter a little 
closer, take the case of the War Office itself. We find there 
the sum of £85,000 for the Military Secretary’s Department. 
This Department is occupied largely in formal work of a 
clerical kind. Much of this work is mere compilation, its 
functions overlap with most of the other departments. 
' The Samuel .Committee has recommended its abolition ; 
but the power of tradition and vested interest is so strong 
that it still persists. Again, what justification is there in 
these times of necessity for the retention of the department 
of the Master-General of the Ordinance, an interesting but 
outworn survival both in title and in functions? Its work 
of research and design is essentially a matter for the general 

* “The Application of Recent Developments in Mechanics and other 


Scientific Knowledge to Preparation and Training for War on Land.” Gold 
Medal Prize Essay, by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O. 
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staff. Its other functions should pass to the Quarter-Master- 
General, with whose Department they at present overlap. 
The only explanation is that the necessity of the case has 
never been forced home. It is absurd to suggest that the 
efficiency of the Army or the War Office would suffer by such 
reductions. Quite the contrary; much internal friction 
would disappear. Again, a new system of Accounting has 
been introduced into the Army, the object of which will 
be explained later. The effect of this system is, or will 
shortly be, to render redundant a quantity of the old 
Accounting machinery which it has replaced. It is, however, 
extremely improbable that any sections so replaced will, 
under present methods, be abolished. They will persist, in 
some camouflaged form, in discharging outworn functions, 
making queries and filling up files, jealous of their preroga- 
tives, in reality mere dead wood. The public service is 
cumbered with dead wood. Ruthless rationing is the only 
possible way of having it cut out. Under any intelligent 
system of rationing, the Treasury should fix the sum, and 
the Executive officers should decide how it is to be spent. 
Those who know the facts must be allowed a free hand. 
Those who do not know the facts, like the Treasury, 
and try to control in detail, will be humbugged every time. 
There is a right and a wrong way of spending even sixpence. 

What can, and undoubtedly should, be done with the 
Army can also be done with the other great spending Depart- 
ments—the Navy, the Ministry of Labour, and the like. If 
only half one hears on good authority about the Ministry 
of Labour, its fainéant sections, its tribes of inspectors, is 
true, the position is utterly appalling. Of course, in any 
scheme of rationing the circumstances must be considered. 
In the case of the Pensions Ministry statutory obligations 
cannot be reduced ; but in respect of administrative charges 
any business man with a free hand could effect large reductions, * 
but he must not be manacled by the Treasury. The first 
practical step towards rationing is a Cabinet and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who will take risks, apportion funds and 
remove any departmental heads who refuse to accept the 
apportionment. As Lord Fisher recently said, “Take your 
bill and write fifty or you go.” I see by the Daily Sketch 
that the favourite motto,of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is Je tiens ferme, a quality of which the taxpayer would be 
delighted to see positive evidence. 

Reform, however, does not end. with the rationing of 
funds. Rationing should create necessity and necessity 
will go some way to producing reality. To ration funds 
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would reduce the direct burden on the taxpayer; but little 
increased efficiency would result if the present form of 
Treasury control remained undisturbed. Departmental 
warfare would continue with probably greater vigour because 
there would be less to fight about. Something further is 
necessary before the correct mentality already postulated 
can be reached. Down to the lowest grade an eager striving 
for efficiency must be fostered. At present everybody is 
trying how big his show can be. The opposite should be 
the case. In the world of commerce and manufacture this 
‘spirit is largely developed by creating standards of measure- 
ment by which work can be judged in comparison with 
similar work elsewhere. Effort is interpreted in the terms 
of a common denominator of £8. d., which gives a sense of 
proportion which no measure in kind or quantity can give. 
This art, known as Cost Accounting, has made rapid strides 
during the past few years. In business a proper system of 
cost accounts enables an employé to be placed in a position 
of responsibility with sufficient working capital, and to 
be judged by results. This is the usual method of control 
outside the Government Service. Fancy a Board of Directors 
interfering in details like the Treasury do! Business would 
not survive such methods for a year. A simple illustration 
of Cost Accounting is that of a transportation company 
whose cost accounts enable it to interpret work on the basis 
of some unit, such as the “ mile run” or the ‘ton mile.” 
The cost of repairs can be compared one garage with another, 
the receipts of one route compared with that of another ; 
in fact, any information obtained promptly and accurately, 
all on the basis of money. This information stands altogether 
apart from the profit and loss of the concern. The point 
is important because many say that Cost Accounting is 
not applicable to Government Departments, where no 
profits are earned. The argument displays either a total 
ignorance of the subject or a sinister desire to obstruct the 
introduction of a reform which will produce unpleasant 
consequences in many places. It would be quite possible, 
in fact it has been done, to simulate a profit and loss account 
in many official activities—arsenals, transport companies, 
repair workshops, bakeries and the like. Where a profit 
and loss account cannot be constructed, comparisons may be 
made between similar entities, such as ships of the same 
class, battalions, batteries, etc. Hospitals could be compared 
with one another also on some unit-of-cost basis. In this 
way the cost of operations common both to civil and official 
life, e.g. transportation, horse maintenance, electric lighting, 
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could be compared and the economy or otherwise of Govern- 
ment methods substantiated. By this means the most 
valuable instrument of scrutiny would be placed in the hands 
of the responsible officials, superior and subordinate, political 
heads, Parliament, and even of the humble and downtrodden 
taxpayer. 

In order, however, to introduce this form of control, 
the accounting structure of the public service must be 
recast. The Samuel Committee in advocating the introduc- 
tion of Cost Accounts recommend that this should be done. 
With the exception of the War Office, public accounts have 
undergone little or no organic change during the last two 
hundred years. The point is technical but all-important, 
and so great an authority as Sir Sigmund Danreuther said, 
in giving evidence before the Samuel Committee, ‘‘ In general 
my view is that I do not think Estimates as furnished in 
the past to Parliament are worth the paper they are written 
on for the purpose of Parliamentary control.’ Certain 
people, secure in high places, realize the importance of the 
reform and the danger it threatens to vested interests. A 
Committee, known as the Wyon Committee, was appointed 
by the Treasury to formulate these new accounts, which 
would make Cost Accounting possible all through the 
public service. It is now understood that this Committee 
has been dissolved with its work uncompleted. It is un- 
pleasant to attribute motives, but I cannot shrink from saying 
that this step was not influenced by a desire to prevent the 
introduction cf a reform which would let in light where 
darkness now reigns. The ostensible reason would of 
course be expense. But the argument is quite unworthy. 
Accounting reform, at any cost, is inseparable from the 
introduction of efficiency of methods. 

It is refreshing in a paper so full, and advisedly so, of 
hostile criticism to be able to turn and give credit where 
credit is due. Owing to the foresight of Sir Charles Harris, 
ably assisted by certain members of the accountancy pro- 
fession (and here the name of Colonel James Grimwood, C.B., 
D.S.O., should be mentioned), a scientific system of accounts 
of a Costing type are in operation in the Army. Very 
soon after its introduction it showed that electric current 
at one generating station was costing 3s. 8d. per unit. It 
is the biggest system of double entry accounts yet established, 
and those responsible have every reason to be proud of 
the achievement. It will, of course, take time before officers 
are educated to their use, and there is the usual crop of 
official difficulties mainly due to departmental obstruction 
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still to be overcome, but even now the work is far enough 
advanced to enable one-half of the existing regulations 
to be scrapped and subordinates be allowed a free hand. 
Whether the “‘ Abbot and Chapter ”’ will scrap these regula- 
tions, and whether the “ Pontifical” Treasury will allow 
a free hand; whether all the redundancies which these 
accounts reveal will be cut away remains to be seen. 
The power of logical and scientific account is very great 
and there is hope ; but the fight will be long and bitter. Old 
traditions and vested interests are very strongly entrenched. 
Until, however, accounts of such a type are adopted in all 
Government Departments, no real efficiency can be expected. 
For the moment the prospects are dis-spiriting. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer appears to have been captured by certain 
either ignorant or self-interested reactionaries. Parliament 
does not understand, and appears to be bored with the whole 
subject of Accounts. The Financial Press gives very poor 
support. The only hope is for an understanding Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and for pressure from the Banks, Chambers 
of Commerce and Accounting Profession, who should and 
do understand. : 

In short, the constructive proposals for economy are 
Rationing of public funds and the introduction of standards 
of measurement on a common denominator of £s.d. These 
remedies may seem prosaic, but they are of psychological 
and human import. That something must be done is clear. 
The Press and the platform resound with indignation at 
the present extravagance amounting to a grave scandal. 
In thousands of homes necessity has forced unpleasant 
economies. If the homes of the State have had to change 
their way of living, why should the servants of the State 
be allowed to continue and bolster up methods long since 
outworn and put aside by private corporations? The rapid 
growth of Government activities is a cause for increased 
alarm. On every side we see claims for nationalization of 
industry ; the land swarms with Government inspectors, 
and the democracy which most of us have fought to safeguard 
promises to become a sorry bureaucratic monster. There 
seems little hope that we can ever obtain release from a large 
army of officials, but we should insist that these officials 
may be our servants and not our masters and become at 
least moderately efficient. Until the Government show 
they are determined to stop extravagance the credit of the 
country can never improve. 


JOHN KEANE 


THE IRISH AS FIGHTERS n 


Now that the Irish Republican Brotherhood is professedly 
at war with England and is mobilizing its forces for the 
final encounter, it is not out of place to consider what armed 
forces would be required for the suppression of the “ war” 
in the event of its ever getting beyond the present guerrilla 
stage. It must be evident by now to most people who give 
the matter all their thought that affairs in Ireland have 
reached a point which leaves the Government no middle 
course between complete surrender to the demands of the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood and the suppression of the 
rebellion by armed force. What does the last-named 
alternative mean? Does it mean a long-drawn-out war, 
the employment of all available Government forces and 
resources, and a consequent increase in the National Debt ? 
Will reserves have to be called up and disbanded forces 
remobilized ? Will there be a heavy drain on the lives 
of those engaged in the work ? 

In seeking the answer to these questions the very first 
consideration must necessarily be the fighting qualities of 
those whom the Government may be called upon to face 
in battle. Will these prove to be real fighters when the 
pinch comes, or are they merely cowardly murderers? A 
glance at past history will perhaps serve to throw some 
unexpected lights on a question which few trouble them- 
selves to examine critically, and which yet, unquestionably, 
in formulating any plans for dealing with the problem 
ahead, is of the very first importance. The problem is 
simplified to this extent: that the material from which 
the I.R.B. army is to-day formed is identical with that 
from which Hugh Earl of Tyrone’s armies were formed 
at the end of the sixteenth century, Owen Roe’s and 
Preston’s in 1642 and onwards, and Sarsfield and St. Ruth’s 
in 1688. In other words, only the native or Celtic Irish 
will be found in the ranks of the I.R.B. army. The 
Protestants, with the exception possibly of a few crazy 
cranks, will be conspicuous by their absence. We have, 
therefore, in the problem before us, only to consider the 
fighting capacity of the native or Celtic Irish, who, it must 
be remembered, form three-fifths of the population. It is 
here that comparisons with the past are of such value, for 
these native Irish are, as near as can be, a pure race undiluted 
by any admixture of foreign blood and whose characteristics, 
therefore, have practically remained unchanged through the 
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centuries. Debarred as they are by their religion from 
intermarriage with the British colonists, they have for 
generations past mated with their own kind and perpetuated 
their own peculiarities. In some parts of the country, 
such as Limerick and Tipperary, we have, it is true, a race 
with a certain foreign strain, but in such cases the mixed 
race is invariably Roman Catholic, and—in spite of the one 
infusion of Cromwellian blood two hundred and fifty years 
ago—may, for purposes of argument, be considered as 
pure Irish, or, as it is sometimes called, “ Irish” Irish. 
The Protestants in Ireland are not “ Irish’ Irish, being in 
fact Irish only by residence and not by blood. The Irish 
gentry, for their part, can honestly be described as cosmo- 
politan, having been originally imported from England and 
having for generations past married English, Scotch, French 
or American wives. These distinctions may appear to some 
to be of little consequence, but they are in reality of the 
utmost importance in any attempt to arrive at a true 
estimate of the fighting capacity of such of the Irish as we 
may find opposed to Great Britain in the event of war, for 
the following reasons: the Protestants in Ireland are 
admittedly second to none as fighters, not because they 
are Protestants, but because they inherit all the fighting 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race to which they belong. 
From this fine stock have come some of our most famous 
soldiers, and to this stock the Empire can always look in 
its hour of need for stalwarts who will fight its battles to 
the last. With these gallant men, however, this article is 
not concerned, for it is not against them, but side by side 
with them, that the Government forces will be called upon 
to fight in the event of open hostilities in the field. The 
endeavour of the writer is to weigh, in the light of past and 
present records, the fighting capabilities of the Roman 
Catholic Celtic Irish who are at present banded together 
under the banner of the I.R.B. to bring about the downfall 
of British rule in India, Egypt and Ireland. Are these 
people a formidable foe from the purely military stand- 
point ? That they are formidable as intriguists and anti- 
British propagandists is unquestionable. They command 
the Press over the greater part of the English-speaking 
world, and through that medium they are for ever chipping 
at the props which hold up the British Empire. No one 
can deny that herein lies a campaign which seriously 
threatens British interests the world over. The more 
immediate question, however, is as to whether the threatened 
military campaign in Ireland itself will in any way tax the 
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present army resources of the Government. The young 
male population of South and West Ireland has been practi- 
cally untouched by the war, and the claim that the I.R.B. 
can easily raise an army of 250,000 men of fighting age is 
not to be disputed. Whether they could effectively arm 
the whole of this force is doubtful, though it is certain that 
their supplies of arms and ammunition are even now con- 
siderable and are being constantly augmented. If we 
assume that before open (in distinction to guerrilla) warfare 
is resorted to, arms will, from one source or another, have 
been found for the whole 250,000, we should then find 
Great Britain confronted with a substantial army imbued 
with a common impulse, and operating in a country where 
the great majority of the population are anti-British in their 
sympathies. This is a prospect which in itself is sufficient 
to cause uneasiness, but the measure of that uneasiness 
must largely depend on the natural fighting qualities of 
the 250,000 men of whom we may assume that the Irish 
Republican army will be composed. 

Are the native Irish Celts fighters? If the question is 
put to themselves they will unhesitatingly reply that they 
are the greatest fighters in the world, and it cannot be 
doubted that they have made the assertion so often and 
so loudly that they have themselves come to believe that 
it is true. Not only have they, by ceaseless reiteration, 
persuaded themselves of the fact, but they have actually 
succeeded in communicating their belief to many on this 
side of the Channel, who still maintain the view, in spite 
of the contrary evidence of the recent war. It is difficult to 
understand how and when the idea first took root. Certainly 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
very contrary belief prevailed, and it was possibly with a 
view to counteracting the very low opinion held in England 
of the fighting qualities of the Irish of those days that the 
self-laudatory campaign, which is still in full vigour, was 
first launched. A certain credence has also no doubt been 
imparted to Irish claims to valour owing to the confusion 
which is often caused in English minds by the loose applica- 
tion of the term “Irish” to Anglo-Saxon residents in 
Ireland, out of whose gallant deeds by land and sea the natives 
have tried to fabricate a vicarious valour for themselves. 
The: idea has also been sedulously cultivated by the Irish 
element in the English Press, who for generations have left 
no stone unturned in their eagerness to disseminate the 
belief in Irish valour. A typical instance occurred during 
the late war, when, on one occasion, the illustrated papers 
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were full of drawings (not photographs) of the Irish Division 
returning from its magnificent victory at G As a 
matter of fact the Irish Division was at no time anywhere 
near G——., other troops having, at the last moment, been 
preferred for the operation ; but none the less the advertise- 
ment went home, as have many hundreds of others of the 
same type, equally ill-founded. 

The world, as we all know, can be got to believe anything 
if it is only shouted loud enough and persistently enough : 
not only is this so, but the people who shout begin in the 
end to believe in that which they themselves have been 
shouting. There can be little doubt that the belief of the 
native Irish in their own prowess is genuine. This hallu- 
cination may in part arise from an initial misconception as 
to the meaning of the verb “to fight.” Quarrelling is not 
fighting, nor, as we understand it, is cold-blooded murder. 
If they were, the native Irish could certainly claim to be 
the greatest fighters in the world, for they are certainly 
the greatest quarrellers. Sir Vincent Gockins, in a passage 
more fully quoted later on, wrote to Strafford in 1633: 
“The Irish quarrel much, but seldom fight, except upon 
great advantage.”’ The same opinion is expressed in more 
or less the same words by all the chroniclers of that period, 
and might indeed be adopted by the chroniclers of all 
periods. The fighting of the native Irish is always of a 
one-sided character. The “foight’’ for which they are 
supposed to be ceaselessly ‘‘ spoiling,” and for which they 
are in actual fact ceaselessly ‘‘ spoiling,” has been described, 
and correctly described, as six men with sticks attacking 
one man without a stick. Such encounters are in Ireland 
actually labelled fights, and are boasted of with genuine 
pride. The sense of fair-play or chivalry which is so 
strongly marked in all classes of the British is absolutely 
non-existent among the native Irish. In any part of Great 
Britain a man who hired a crowd to batter his rival in love 
or business would be ashamed to look his fellows in the face. 
In Ireland a man would consider himself a fool if he faced 
his foe single-handed when he could get half a dozen others 
to help him. The code of the two countries is so utterly 
different that it is little wonder that England has never 
yet learned how to govern Ireland. The British code, which 
governs all classes, is never to hit a man when he is down. 
The Irish code is exactly the converse, and no doubt, from the 
purely opportunist point of view, it is the wiser code of the 
two. But for a country that holds by the first code, and 
acts up to it, to attempt to govern a country that holds 
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by the second is clearly hopeless. The altruist must neces- 
sarily go to the wall in an encounter with the egoist. War, 
however, is not altruism, and the immediate question is 
as to the position which would arise if the Government 
were to make up its mind to hit back, instead of ceaselessly 
presenting the other cheek, as at present. It may safely 
be affirmed that it would not have to hit back for long, 
provided that it really hit, and did not merely pretend. 
From the earliest days of history the native Irish have 
shown a rooted distaste for facing battle in the open, nor, 
when circumstances have forced them to do so, have they 
succeeded in achieving distinction. Their methods have 
always inclined towards ambuscades, from which damage 
to the enemy can be inflicted without risk to the assailants. 
A superficial reading of the history of Ireland might tend 
to leave the impression that in pre-settlement days the Irish 
were interminably fighting among themselves. Such an idea 
can only be sustained if we accept the Irish definition of 
the verb “‘to fight.” As a matter of fact, the inter-tribal 
disturbances which were so conspicuous throughout the 
reign of Elizabeth were, in the majority of cases, nothing 
more than massacring raids. If an encounter did take place 
with opposing forces it was always by accident, and because 
the raiding party fell into an ambuscade. Armed encounters 
in the open were practically unknown. The more serious 
fighting, i.e. the fighting against the Government forces, 
was always entrusted to Scots specially hired by the Irish 
chiefs for the purpose. The Irish themselves not only had 
little value as fighters, but were frankly unambitious of 
achieving glory against foes who hit back. ‘‘ The Irish will 
never show fight,’ Walter Earl of Essex complained to 
the Privy Council in 1574, ‘‘ except upon great advantage 
of place or numbers.”” Twenty-three years later Lord Burgh, 
the Deputy, wrote in almost identical terms to Elizabeth : 
** The Irish,” he said, “ will never show fight except upon 
great advantage.” All the writers of that period comment 
in derisive terms upon the promptitude with which the 
Irish invariably ran away when resolutely faced. Nor can 
the excuse of inferior armament be put forward in extenua- 
tion of their poor display. The English soldiers, during 
the Elizabethan wars in Ireland, were—thanks to the 
corruption of the Master of the Musters and his subordinate 
officers—so miserably armed, clothed and fed that we are 
told that during the punitive expeditions which were pushed 
into the enemy’s country they used to die like flies 
upon the roadside for want of the ordinary necessaries of 
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existence. The Irish were undoubtedly better fed than the 
English levies and equally well armed, while they had the 
incalculable advantage of being on their own ground and 
not worn out, as were the English, by long marches with a 
defective commissariat. And yet, in spite of these advan- 
tages, and in spite of their greatly superior numbers, their 
display in actual battle was of the poorest. Their one victory 
at Yellowford was mainly secured for them by the stubborn 
fighting of the Scots under Randal McDonnell. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century Hugh Earl 
of Tyrone had succeeded, by various acts of perfidy, in so 
effectually offending the three Scottish clans (McDonnells, 
McLeans and Campbells) on whom he relied for his fighting 
forces that they refused to supply him with any more men, 
and he found himself faced with the necessity of either 
abandoning the struggle or of relying in the future on Irish 
troops. He preferred the latter alternative, and for three 
years his new Irish army was assiduously drilled and 
exercised by Spanish instructors imported for the purpose. 
Sir Ralph Lane reported that the Irish so resented this 
incessant drill that they came to hate the best Spaniard 
more than the worst Englishman. Towards the end of 
December 1601 this Irish army, to the number of six 
thousand men, admirably armed, and led by Tyrone himself, 
supported by all the leading chiefs, was called upon to face 
the English army at Kinsale. Its display was so ignominious 
as to border on the ludicrous. Before the initial charge 
of four hundred of the English cavalry, who had to flounder 
through a bog in their advance, the whole six thousand 
turned and fled, with Tyrone and all his chiefs leading. 
The English pursued and killed twelve hundred of the 
fugitives, losing themselves one man only, who was killed 
by a bullet. The Spanish, who were fighting side by side 
with the Trish, did not join in the stampede, but—in spite 
of being deserted by the allies whom they had come to 
help—stood their ground till they were all either killed or 
taken prisoners. The Spanish leaders, in commenting on 
the event, expressed themselves in terms of unmeasured 
scorn at the pitiable display made by Tyrone’s great army. 

That the display made by the Irish at Kinsale was 
typical and not exceptional is beyond question. It is im- 
possible to find in the entire Calendar of State Papers for 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries any single reference 
in terms of admiration to the fighting capabilities of the 
Trish. On the other hand, adverse criticisms crop up at 
every turn, nor are these criticisms made in any spirit of 
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malice or of deliberate disparagement, but solely for the 
guidance of those in England to whom they were addressed. 
For instance, Sir Vincent Gockins, writing to Strafford in 
June 1633, in a passage already referred to said: “I wish 
I could say some good of the Irish, but I speak from long 
experience of them. They are crafty and subtle, but very 
shallow. They are mutinous, but cowardly. They are very 
proud, but exceeding base. They are full of words, but to 
little purpose. They will promise much, but perform nothing. 
They speak fairest when they intend worst. They quarrel 
often, but fight seldom, except upon great advantage. 
They are bloody as a wolf when they can overcome.” Twenty 
years later Sir Frederic Hamilton, of Manor Hamilton, 
Co. Leitrim, wrote to Sir William Cole, of Enniskillen, as 
follows : 

“Tt hath never been accounted safe in the undertaking 
of any great designs to have the Irish joined either in counsel 
or action, being also base and cowardly-spirited where they 
are subjected, and have not been observed to perform any 
great services but where, by treachery or power, they have 
first gotten the mastery, and then no savages have been 
so bloody and butcherly-minded as they.” 

In the civil wars that followed on the horrible massacres 
of 1641, the native Irish were almost invariably worsted 
in all armed encounters with the colonists, in spite of their 
immense numerical superiority. The Irish priest who wrote 
the historical record of this period known as Aphorismical 
Discovery had to admit that the habit of running away 
had become so ingrained in the Irish that their leaders 
found it almost impossible to get them to face the enemy. 
He did not add, as he might have with truth, that the 
leaders themselves were equally reluctant to be in the fore- 
front of battle. At Glenmaquin, Dungan Hill, Scarriffhollis, 
Shrub Hill and Rathmines the Irish were ignominiously 
routed by forces that were not only very inferior numerically, 
but were also, in most cases, inferior in the equipment of 
war; for while the civil wars in England taxed to the utmost 
the resources of both King and Parliament, money, arms 
and ammunition were being lavishly poured into Ireland 
by Richelieu, Spain and the Vatican. In all these engage- 
ments the Irish were led by experienced commanders of 
their own nationality, long trained in continental warfare. 
None of these advantages, however, were able to make 
them in any way equal either to the English professional 
troops or to the territorial forces locally raised by the British 
colonists in the North. At Shrub Hill the only men who 
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stood their ground were seven hundred Scots under Alastair 
McDonnell, who, being deserted by their allies, were killed 
to a man, the Irish running in all directions at the very 
first impact of battle. At Rathmines the display was even 
worse. Here the great Marquis of Ormonde was in command 
of probably the largest, and certainly the best armed and 
equipped army ever got together in Ireland. Yet it fled 
ignominiously before a handful of English troops, the stam- 
pede being led by Major Geoghegan’s Irish Horse. Ormonde, 
in excusing himself for his defeat, said that he had never 
lost a fight when commanding English troops, or won one 
when commanding Irish troops. The only bright spot in 
the long list of ignominious defeats of this period was the 
battle of Benburb, where Owen Roe inflicted a heavy defeat 
on Monro. Monro, however, had marched his army for 
forty-eight hours with hardly any rest or food, and then, 
when his men could hardly stand, called upon them to attack 
a superior force, strongly posted on a hill-side. The ordeal 
was more than they were equal to, and they were badly 
beaten. 

Some forty years later we find the Irish once more 
signally defeated at the battles of the Boyne and Aughrim, 
on each occasion having the advantage of skilled foreign 
generals and of strong defensive positions from which the 
enemy had to dislodge them. 

Coming down to our own times we have abundant— 
though partially suppressed—evidence that the unreliability 
of the native Irish in action, which was so noticeable in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, still continues. During 
the Boer War we find on various occasions, which need 
not be more definitely specified, the same tendency towards 
panicky flight and premature surrender, glossed over in 
every case by the Press, and in some instances even twisted 
round into gallant performances on the part of the regiments 
involved. At the outbreak of the German war the Press 
renewed its efforts to stimulate belief in the military ardour 
and prowess of the Irish. On one notable occasion there 
was a graphic account in most of the dailies of how the 
men of a certain Irish regiment, which had not so far been 
ordered to the front, shook the bars of their barrack en- 
closure in frantic remonstrance at being kept back from the 
field of glory abroad. A little later on, however, when there 
were no such barred restrictions to their military zeal, there 
was a marked weakening of the desire for glory. 

The undisguised reluctance of the Celtic Irish to fight 
when the opportunity for which they had been so loudly 
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clamouring at length presented itself should have gone far 
to convince even the most sceptical that the fighting for 
which they had professed so keen an appetite was at all 
events not of the kind where bullets and shells have to be 
faced. Such as were compelled by the terms of their service 
contracts to fight did nothing to dispel this belief. During 
the short Mons retreat there were no less than three regret- 
table incidents associated with regiments from the South 
and West of Ireland. Irish apologists sought an excuse for 
these inglorious performances in the traditional hatred of 
the Celtic Irish for England, which, it was claimed, was 
such as even to extinguish their habitual valour. When, 
however, the captured Irish were given the opportunity by 
the Germans of fighting against the hated English, their 
refusal was lauded in the Press as a sign of their loyalty 
to England, which proved even stronger than their gluttony 
for battle. To the onlooker, however, it seemed perfectly 
clear that neither the original surrenders nor the subsequent 
refusal to fight for the Germans had anything to do with 
either hatred of or loyalty to England, but were due to 
the same purely physical causes that deterred the Celtic 
Irish from joining up after war had been declared. 

In the fighting in France and Belgium, subsequent to 
the Mons retreat, it is beyond question that the level reached 
by the Irish regiments from the South and West fell very 
far short of that attained by regiments from other parts 
of the kingdom. Only when the gaps caused by general 
attrition had—in default of recruits from Ireland—been 
filled up with men from England, Scotland or Wales did 
their achievements even begin to approach those of the 
regiments from Great Britain. 

To return to the main question, viz. the military position 
which may possibly arise in Ireland if the English 
Government should attempt to resume control of affairs, 
it is important to bear in mind that the native Irish—who 
are those who alone in such a case would have to be dealt 
with—are not fighters, as we understand the term. Like 
all emotional races, they are capable, under the influence 
of strong excitement of one kind or another, of making a 
brilliant dash, but they are quite incapable of sustaining 
any such effort, which may at any moment develop into 
a panicky flight. In retreat or defence they are not only 
useless, but worse than useless, for they infect others with 
their timidity and pessimism. In the Submarine and Air 
Services they are not found. All things considered, it may 
confidently be affirmed that they will never, in the event 
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of war with England, willingly face hostilities in the open. 
Their methods will—as always—take the form of surprise 
volleys fired from behind stone walls or other spots from 
which death can be dealt out without any risk to the assail- 
ants. Such methods of warfare are difficult to combat where 
small bodies of Constabulary are concerned, but in the case 
of more extended military columns, their efficacy, as well 
as their popularity, would cease, because of the chances of 
return fire from the rear of the column. 

Mr. Trench, in his immortal work Realities of Irish Life, 
tells how, time after time, by the admission of the would-be 
assassins, his life was saved because of the presence of a 
loaded rifle across his knees. On such occasions the lurking 
assassins let their intended victim pass, because they feared 
that, in the event of their both missing, Mr. Trench’s return 
fire might prove superior to the protection offered by the 
intervening wall. It is impossible for any nation that is 
influenced by such nervous fears to prolong serious hostilities 
beyond the preliminary stages. 

So long as murders can be indulged in without risk of 
retaliation, the I.R.B. and its army will continue to score 
** victories,’ but the moment murders are found to involve 
personal risk to the murderers—both instigators and actual 
perpetrators—the entire system of guerrilla warfare will 
collapse and the country return to its normal state. It 
may also with confidence be predicted that the moment 
the Government forcibly asserts its authority, and shows that 
it is not afraid to hit back, and to hit back, if need be, hard, 
a large proportion of the native Irish population who are 
now whole-heartedly Sinn Fein will come over with enthusi- 
asm to the Government side. There is no country in the 
world where success succeeds so well as in Ireland. 

The chief danger to England at the moment lies, not 
in the militarism of the I.R.B., but in the example of 
Bolshevism without punishment which is being set by 
Ireland to the rest of the United Kingdom. 


JoHN J. CoLQUHOUN 


COUNT VON BERNSTORFF AND 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


My first contact with German diplomacy was with Graf 
von Bernstorff, then still fairly junior in the carriére, 
but to-day a personage who has his place in history; one 
of the many, in fact, who in the hour of Germany’s down- 
fall came before his compatriots—nay, before the world 
at large—with a carefully and voluminously wrought apologia 
pro vita sua,* the gist of which is just this, that, had the 
Hohenzollern Empire but listened to Count Bernstorff’s 
advice, all would have been well. In this respect the 
Count does not stand alone, but is in the distinguished 
company of prominent German statesmen and _ soldiers 
who (as it now turns out) all knew what was the right thing 
to do, but—did not do it. 

Of course, there is this to be said for Count Bernstorff’s 
argument, that, had his Government adhered to the cautious 
ways of the “ Old Diplomacy,” it is to be presumed that 
one of two things would have happened, namely, either 
the Wilhelmstrasse would have sent to Washington an 
ambassador who possessed its confidence, and then, in the 
crisis of a world-war, have asked him his advice and taken 
it; or a social figurehead would have been selected and 
never consulted. That would have been in accordance 
with precedent, for, the German system being what it is, 
it was notorious that at a number of important posts 
ambassadors were not kept au courant of policy to any- 
thing like the extent as were their chargés d’affaires, who 
alone knew what the Wilhelmstrasse intended. ‘ 

Hence much of that friction and perfidy which char- 
acterized Prusso-German diplomacy in the decades pre- 
ceding the war, that instability of purpose which led from 
reconciliation and noisy protestations of friendship to 
Agadirs and vice versé. It was the outcome of the “ Per- 
sonal Régime” which ambitioned to pull all the strings 
from behind the scenes and used direct means of com- 
munication or, case arising, of intrigue, very often @ Pinsu 
des ambassadeurs. 

It was a nefarious system, no doubt, unless the wire- 
puller-in-chief, the Supreme Director of Policy in Berlin, 
was as great as the Bismarck into whose shoes he stepped 
and whose methods he adopted in slavish imitation. It 


* My Three Years in America, by Count Bernstorff (Skeffington). 
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was a system which in the royal hand of a Louis XV had 
come to grief, a system of personal governance which 
Bismarck (in reference to Napoleon III) so subtly impugned 
through the pages of Busch’s Diary, his whilom confidential 
secretary. It flourished under William II, but showed up 
to its greatest detriment only subsequent to the dismissal 
of Herr von Holstein (after the first Morocco crisis of 1905), 
for the reason that this man, the only capable successor 
Bismarck ever had, checked time out of number the run- 
away machinery of State. 

Men who take a superficial view of things are prone 
to denounce the personal system (specially if it centres in 
the person of a sovereign) as the most antiquated of all 
modes of government, as part of that ‘‘ Old Diplomacy ” 
they are so anxious to abolish. But the contrary is the 
case. The personal system did not spring solely from 
motives of conceit, the lust of power and self-advertisement. 
It was also the outcome of deeper considerations which 
relegated the modern ambassador to a far-away past, 
utilizing him as an official post-bag, or as one whose social 
functions are good camouflage to policy. But the era of 
direct telegraphic and even telephonic communications 
was held to have done away with him. Unless he happened 
to be personally a man of worth—and, what was more 
important, one who agreed with the policy of his Govern- 
ment, or, to be more accurate, with the aims of the 
“Personal Régime”’—there was no need to confide in 
him. At the far end of a long cable he was at best the 
puppet which was made to talk according to plan. 

In this, as in many other matters, the Germans or, I 
should say, the Austro-Germans—since they were both 
equally guilty—ignored the human factor and the danger 
of the new implements of the (alleged) New Diplomacy. 

** What is the cause of the war?” I asked an Austrian 
statesman, one of the most prominent and influential per- 
sonages of the July 1914 negotiations. ‘‘ The telephone,” 
he answered; “its workings with St. Petersburg, with 
Berlin, etc., etc., ruined us. You yourself know of the 
misunderstanding that arose in London. Instead of writing 
old-fashioned notes, which would have given us time to 
think, we telephoned and lost our heads. A volume could 


be written on that.’ 

Yes, a volume could be written demonstrating the 
evils of hasty procedure in matters of State. But it would 
come somewhat too late. So would a treatise to show 
that ambassadors who are not listened to when need arises, 
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or cannot prevail because their abilities are not rated high, 
are a source of danger to their Government. 

I was virtually still a boy when I was made to call on 
Countess Bernstorff. It was thought wise that my first 
social effort should be seconded by an elderly lady, a 
relative, who, so to speak, was to hold my hand. How- 
ever, I was much too much on my best behaviour, and 
all went well—until I returned to the ante-room. There, 
struck by the Countess’s unusually loud voice, I gave way 
to my feelings and, parading a knowledge which fortunately 
I did not then possess, hazarded the following comment : 
** Aber diese Dame ist doch von der Biihne ?” 

I was told off, as I deserved, and instructed never to 
pass remarks in an ante-room, vestibule, or on a staircase, 
least of all in a piercing voice. That is how I reached 
the years of discretion. .. . 

The last time I came across Count Bernstorff must 
have been in the summer of 1912 in Munich at the Hotel 
Continental. I was accompanied by one of the best 
political heads in Germany, an expert on the foreign affairs 
of his country, now dead, who foresaw both the war and 
Germany’s political débdcle, but not her military downfall. 
I was just about to present my respects when my friend 
stopped me with the remark: “‘ Don’t waste time talking 
to him. He is the second biggest fool we have in our 
diplomatic service.” ‘‘ Who is the biggest, then?” I asked. 
“Oh, Pourtalés, of course, our Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg.” 

I have often thought over this incident, but in the 
light of after events, and at the hand of the official reports 
which Bernstorff furnished to his Government, considered 
that the judgment was too severe. For the German 
Ambassador in Washington was neither a fool nor, 
indeed, a great diplomatist. 

For we know, and always have known, that as far as 
he is concerned he saw right and reported as he should 
have. Who, in this respect, were his advisers is not clearly 
established, but the credit of having listened to them is 
his. No doubt, it did not require a superhuman effort 
to judge the obvious trend of events on the spot, yet, we 
repeat, it remains to his credit that he did. 

‘ But how is it that the German Government would not 
isten ? 

The story told from a German point of view and inde- 
pendently of Bernstorff is this. The early submarine 
warfare was temporarily abandoned by the Germans because 
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neither the sea-going merit of their submarines nor their 
number justified its continuance. That is why they gave 
way. 

In the meantime, in 1916, General von Falkenhayn, as 
Chief of the Staff in succession to von Moltke, after much 
trouble (conferences at Posen and elsewhere, one of which 
even the Emperor would not attend so as not to prejudice 
the issue between soldiers), made the so-called ‘‘ German 
Western View” prevail, that is to say, arresting Hinden- 
burg’s victorious progress in the East, sought a decision 
on the French front. Out of this policy arose the giant 
battle of Verdun, the assault on that fortress which, in 
1914, had held the Crown Prince of Prussia’s Fifth Army. 
It was, of course, to be a surprise-attack, for the Germans 
to this day (vide Ludendorff’s War Memories, vol. i. p. 17) 
remain perfectly convinced that the Allies never knew 
their intentions.* 

General Sir Douglas Haig had at the time just taken 
over the Chief Command of the British Expeditionary Force, 
and one of his first actions was to warn the French, who, 
however, replied that they knew all there was to know. 
Yet the event proved that they were not adequately 
prepared. 

But the Germans were unlucky. At the insistence of 
their weather expert they postponed the assault for a week 
(and missed splendid weather!), then, starting, had to 
fight in a snowstorm a few days after zero. In a word, 
the surprise failed, General Pétain arrived in time and 
reorganized the defence (his orders were given and issued 
in seventy-five minutes!) and Verdun resisted. The con- 
sequence was that the Germans, too deeply committed to 
have the strength of mind to draw back, mounted a 
systematic and large-scale offensive which, on July Ist, 
was cut short by the first Somme battle. 

At this time General von Falkenhayn, as Chief of the 
Staff, realizing the cost in lives which the methodical 
reduction of Verdun would entail, startled the Berlin 
Foreign Office by a request for an assurance that Germany 
would do nothing calculated to bring the United States 
of America into the war, as otherwise he was willing to 
serve the King of Prussia as a Battalion Commander, if 
necessary, but could not take the responsibility of remain- 
ing Chief of the General Staff! His reference was, of 
course, to U-boat warfare. 

Though no one doubted that the entrenched camp 


* Ludendorff is good enough to concede one exception: July 16, 1918. 
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of Verdun could be made to fall, if the Germans were 
left undisturbed, this ‘‘ blood bath” nevertheless chilled 
the most martial spirits, and captured German officers 
along the entire front repeated a mot dordre which insinu- 
ated that the war would not be decided by force of arms 
alone. 

At that time Count Bernstorif went to see the President, 
and, as the result of the usual careful “‘rehearsal” at his 
Embassy, said nothing imprudent whatever. But, having 
left his presence, he ran into Mr. Secretary of State Lansing, 
and, in answer to a question about the war, replied: “ It 
will not be decided by force of arms alone.” 

This remark, reported to the President, was interpreted 
by him as a sure sign of German determination to resume 
unrestricted submarine warfare, and he resolved, then and 
there, to prepare to counter it. 

Meanwhile the authorities of the Wilhelmstrasse, to 
satisfy the Chief of the Staff, sent for their best experts, 
their best ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon psychologists,” and asked them 
what would be the attitude of America in the event of 
the renewal of unrestricted U-boat warfare. The all but 
unanimous verdict of their Swiss agents was to the effect 
that: America was bluffing, that Wilson did not know his 
own mind, that the country was divided in opinion, that 
the Germans were beloved, etc., etc. 

But a few solitary dissentients there were, one of whom 
was a notorious German Professor (who got into trouble 
with his students for “want of patriotism”). He argued 
as follows : 

The information of the German Foreign Office is too 
exclusively derived in the United States and in Switzerland 
from informants who are in the bulk German-Americans, 
and therefore biassed. President Wilson is a self-educated 
man, but not exactly highly educated, because in his youth 
his father’s profession entailed much change of domicile, 
and, as a result, a frequent change of school. He entered 
the higher spheres of political life at an advanced age, and 
suffers from that too. But in him lives all that was best 
in English Puritanism ; it is the mainspring of his actions. 
We (Germans) are apt to look upon the American merchant- 
nation as the slave of the mighty dollar, but will find that 
it is anything but that, for a Great Power like America 
(which has fought England on this issue before now) is 
not submitting to be told by us where her ships may go. 
Unquestionably she will enter the war. 

Further, if as a result of our challenge America becomes 
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our enemy, the world will, for the first time, behold a great 
nation entering a war with the certainty of nothing but 
material loss. This is so true and constitutes so great a 
departure in political life as to be without precedent, even 
if, in the event, the American people should swerve from 
their pristine ideal and imitate the European land-hungering 
Powers. ... 

The German Government carefully considered this advice 
of the minority, but rejected it. Before doing so, the 
following question was put: 

“Tf America comes into the war against us, will she 
do so on the submarine issue: Yes or No?” 

The answer was “ Yes,” 

But in all this the German Ambassador at Washington 
counted for very little... . | 

The rest is known. Germany reverted to the sub- 
marine war, Falkenhayn’s place having been taken (on 
August 29, 1916) by Hindenburg. 

But what was the reasoning of the German Govern- 
ment ? It was this: 

There can be but three eventualities: President Wilson 
is bluffing, and America keeps out of the war. Then all 
is well. On the contrary, President Wilson declares war, 
then, either the nation is strongly divided in sympathies, 
in which case the new belligerent is not truly formidable, 
or the nation stands in bulk behind the Head of the State; 
then we, Germans, can still give way on the issue on which 
war is actually declared, that is to say, on unrestricted U-boat 
warfare. It may cost us a couple of million dollars, even 
an apology, if it must be, but what is that in the immensity 
of a world war ? 

Thus inspired, they went ahead, -and in due course 
the inevitable happened, and America declared war. 

But what was the surprise of the Wilhelmstrasse! It 
was not the fact of the declaration of war, but the ignoring 
of the submarine issue. The Germans had incurred the 
enmity of President Wilson and the great and powerful 
nation behind him on far larger grounds. They could not 
get out of it. 

‘“* For us, Germans,” exclaimed a witness of the reception 
of the note, “‘ President Wilson proved himself too great.” 


SPECTATOR 


NATIONALIZATION * 


Some three months ago the Trades Union Congress rejected 
by a large majority the policy of Direct Action for effecting 
the Nationalization of the Coal Industry. Since then, 
public interest in the subject of Nationalization has waned 
and the danger is assumed to be over. There could be no 
greater delusion. That event merely represented the failure 
of one move in a certain phase of a great game played by 
the enemies of this country. The game is not confined to 
these islands; it is being played in different forms all over 
the world—in Moscow, in India, in Egypt, in America and 
in Ireland. Elsewhere it is known by different names, but 
in this country it is called Nationalization. This term is 
camouflage for those varieties of one and the same gospel 
which is known at different periods and in different circum- 
stances as Communism, Socialism, Syndicalism and Bol- 
shevism. Under this banner adherents of all these faiths 
are united. The chief weapon which our enemies are 
endeavouring to use in playing this game in this country is 
the Labour Party. It is, of course, not a party at all, but 
a collection of groups which differ fundamentally as to 
policy, but are combined for the sole purpose of destroying 
the existing organization of society, industry and govern- 
ment. The connection between the game in Great Britain 
and the game outside these islands is shown by the active 
support and sympathy which the party affords to Bolshevism 
in Moscow, Nationalism in India and Egypt, and to Sinn 
Fein in Ireland. This is not at all surprising, because that 
comparatively small section of organized labour, which 
openly espoused the cause of Germany during the war and 
were repudiated by the vast majority of trade unionists, 
who remained patriotic Englishmen and loyal citizens, have 
now been admitted into the fold of the Labour Party and 
are exercising a powerful influence upon its destiny. This 
accounts for their hostility to all that the British Empire 
stands for, for their support of German claims against our 
own and those of our Allies, for their indignation at the 
success of a small allied nation like the Poles, rightly 
struggling to be free, against a nation which represents 
industrial conscription and other forms of tyranny. It 
also accounts for their intense desire that Germany should 
not pay reparation or indemnity, because it would then be 

* An address delivered to the National Union of Manufacturers (Midland 
Branch), Birmingham, Friday, June 18, 1920. 
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unnecessary to impose that excessive taxation in this country 
by which the abolition of Capitalism is to be effected. 

What we are considering to-day is that particular phase 
in this great game which is being played in these islands by 
the Labour Party and which is dignified by the title of 
Nationalization. By this policy the Labour Party has 
elected to stand or fall; without it that party would cease 
to have any clear aim or purpose, and by this policy it must 
be judged. The various industrial crises through which we 
pass are only moves in the game. It is of the first impor- 
tance that we should understand their precise significance 
and their relation to the main purpose in view. This is not 
easy, because the issues are often purposely obscured, and 
there is so much going on around us to distract our attention 
that it is difficult to keep our eyes fixed on the important 
features. 

Mr. Asquith has told us that ‘‘nothing can be more 
fallacious than to suppose that the bulk of those engaged 
in manual or intellectual labour are wedded to the theory 
of the extreme Socialists.’”’ This is perfectly true, because 
the bulk of those engaged in manual labour do not belong 
to the Labour Party, but the fact remains that the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party does embody the theories of 
the extreme Socialists. According to the constitution of the 
Labour Party, Nationalization means “securing for the 
producer the common ownership of the means of production 
and control of each industry or service,’ while other 
official publications of the Labour Party declare in the most 
emphatic terms that “all supplies of food and necessaries 
of life and all means of transport shall be acquired by the 
State,” as well as all property in land, and all wealth 
above a certain maximum. This is Nationalization. It is 
supposed to be something new, but as already stated it is 
quite indistinguishable from Communism, Socialism and, 
indeed, Bolshevism, which are all very old. It is most 
important to bear this fact in mind, because the public are 
frequently deceived by moderate and statesmanlike utter- 
ances on the part of the leaders of the Labour Party, who, 
while advocating Nationalization, expressly repudiate the 
violent and unconstitutional methods by which the extrem- 
ists hope to obtain it. Mr. Clynes, for instance, would shrink 
in horror from anything in the nature of the confiscation of 
property, but the official publications of his own party state 
that the repayment of that portion of the National Debt 
which “‘ has been borrowed from rich men in this country ” 
shall be eluded by a special levy on wealth, which has not 
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even the excuse that it is imposed to meet a great financial 
emergency, because we are expressly told that “it must 
become recognized as bad manners for the individual citizen 
to insist on having for his personal consumption more than 
a fair share of the national income.” Any surplus above 
this so-called “fair share” or “‘ national minimum” is to 
be “diverted to the service of the community.” The 
“service of the community ” is a very delightful phrase, but 
it is worth noting that the impending demand of the miners 
that the surplus profits of the coal industry shall be dis- 
tributed amongst them, shows that in practice the “‘ service 
of the community ”’ really means the pockets of the workers. 
Now, quite apart from the financial absurdity of these 
proposals, it must be pointed out that it is the height of 
inconsistency in the moderate Labour leaders to accuse 
people like Mr. Hodges, who openly advocates the con- 
fiscation of mineral property, of being a revolutionary, when 
they themselves are responsible for a policy which is equally 
revolutionary and as morally indefensible. There is another 
reason why it is impossible to put much faith in the so-called 
moderate leaders. Their public declarations, if studied, are 
strangely inconsistent. Take the proposal of a capital levy— 
sometimes it is advocated as an alternative to the crushing 
burden of income tax and super tax; sometimes as a levy 
merely on war wealth; sometimes again because it will 
inflict a deadly blow to the capitalist system. It will be 
advocated on all these different grounds by the Labour 
politician, according to the type of audience which he 
happens to be addressing. Then again, although it is 
apparently very wicked for the miners to coerce the State 
by refusing to hew coal, it is not equally wicked for respon- 
sible Labour leaders to coerce the State by encouraging the 
railwaymen to refuse to handle munitions for Poland, or 
revolvers for the police in Ireland. 

The truth is that whatever may be the views of individual 
members of the Labour Party, they are not free agents. 
They are delegates and servants of powerful societies, 
designed originally for the protection of the workers against 
exploitation by employers, but which have become machines 
organized for fighting Capital. These Societies are now 
being united into a huge confederation, presided over by a 
general staff, with an intelligence department attached to it. 
This organization is modelled on the German General Staff 
and is equally anti-militarist and democratic. The intensely 
democratic trend of present-day trade unionism was shown 
by the manner in which the question of Nationalization was 
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put to the miners by the executive of the Federation in the 
spring of 1919. Three questions were put regarding wages, 
hours and the policy of Nationalization. These questions 
could not be answered separately, but had to be considered 
as all part of one proposition to be answered by “‘ Yes” or 
“No,” so that a man could not plump for higher wages or 
shorter hours without plumping also for Nationalization, 
the meaning of which not one in a hundred understood. 

These democratic principles were also strikingly exempli- 
fied in the railway strike last autumn, when the railwaymen 
were called out on strike by their leaders without ever 
being consulted ; the leaders then entered into negotiations 
with the Government without any authority from the men, 
and then asked the latter to approve the decisions which 
had been reached. The advantages of this method are 
obvious. The leaders of a great trade unions federation, 
such as this, can paralyse the whole national life, they can 
make any terms they please with the Government without 
incurring any responsibility for them, and the men can then 
accept or reject the terms as they please, without comprom- 
ising the leaders or laying themselves open to a charge of 
breaking faith. In fact, it is always “heads I win” for 
the trade unions and “ tails you lose ” for the Government. 

The new influence in trade unionism represents all the 
evils of Prussianism, without any of its redeeming qualities. 
It is despotism without authority, and power without 
responsibility. It is no doubt very democratic, for it 
reduces chaos to a system and imposture to a fine art, and 
it has one supreme advantage—that under no possible 
conditions, in no conceivable circumstances, can the will of 
the majority ever prevail if a handful of wirepullers wish 
to prevent it. 

The second reason why the leaders of the party are not 
free agents is that they are forced to carry out a policy 
which they did not originate and which, however little they 
may realize it, however much they may wish to soften down 
its cruder aspects, is, in fact, both in its origin and its aim, 
the policy of the enemies of this country and is directed at 
the destruction of the whole industrial, social and govern- 
mental system. To understand this we must look back at 
the history of this Nationalization movement. It originated 
in a conspiracy by the revolutionary section of Labour. 
Early in the war this section split off from the great body 
of patriotic trade unionists under the leadership of Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, who declared that “the war was 
projected to give our Navy battle practice.” This organiza- 
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tion consisted of different elements, formerly hostile to one 
another, Socialists, Fabians, Independent Labour Party, 
Syndicalists and Anarchists, who conducted a secret anti- 
war propaganda. As the strain of the war increased, this 
organization naturally gained adherents among the dis- 
contented and those who wished to avoid military service. 
In June 1917 the success of the Russian Revolution led 
them to believe that their time had come, and they formu- 
lated, at the notorious Leeds Conference, the plan of Soldiers’ 
and Workers’ Councils. At that Conference they gained the 
support of certain very influential trade union leaders, 
representing the executives of the miners, transport workers 
and railwaymen’s federations. Fortunately, however, the 
great majority of trade unionists were sound, and rejected 
with contempt the proposal to betray their country. For 
the rest of the war the cleavage between the patriotic and 
anti-national sections of labour continued. The latter con- 
tinued their policy of organizing Soldiers’ and Workers’ 
Councils throughout the country until the Armistice. After 
the Armistice they perceived that their opportunity was 
slipping away. The Government was free to deal with 
sedition, and their plans were accordingly modified. It was 
then that the old Socialist cry of Nationalization was resus- 
citated. This was a clever move, because it enabled the 
extremists ostensibly to patch up the differences which had 
arisen between them and the moderates; for Nationaliza- 
tion, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. 

This was one of the greatest industrial crises this country 
has ever known, for all the forces of Revolution were 
mobilized in order to coerce the Government into nation- 
alizing the coal industry, under threat of a general strike. 
If the Government consented, the nationalization of coal, 
which is the basis of all industries, would be followed by the 
nationalization of the others; if they refused, the whole 
national life would be paralysed by a strike of miners, 
railwaymen and transport workers, at a time when the 
confusion caused by demobilization and the threatening 
foreign situation rendered such a possibility peculiarly 
alarming. The Sankey Commission enabled the Government 
to gain the time it so urgently required and to avert a disaster. 
The next effort of the Revolutionaries was devoted to forcing 
the Government to consent to the findings of that Com- 
mission by stampeding the Trades Union Congress into 
direct action. This failed also, but the extremists had 
another string to their bow. They had already announced 
before this decision was reached that if they failed to carry 
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the Congress with them they would demand higher wages. 
Anything more illogical can hardly be conceived. They had 
asked for Nationalization professedly in the interests of the 
whole community and not because it was going to put money 
into the miners’ pockets. No sooner have the community 
declined to be coerced than the executive make it perfectly 
plain that what they really are out for is public plunder. 
What they say, in effect, is this, “‘ If you will not nationalize 
the mines, we will agitate for higher wages and force up 
prices until it becomes so impossible to carry on the industry 
on a capitalistic basis that the State will agree to hand it 
over to the workers themselves.” It is merely direct action 
in another form, it reveals the most cynical indifference to 
the lot of the consumer, and is, perhaps, the most undis- 
guisedly selfish policy ever pursued by a responsible body 
of public men. 

Side by side with these persistent attempts on the coal 
industry is the agitation among the railwaymen and trans- 
port workers. Remember that the same men who tried to 
cause a revolution during the war and a premature peace 
with the Germans are still on the executives of these great 
federations. The Revolutionaries know perfectly well that 
coal and transport are the vulnerable places in the body 
politic, and once infected with the virus of Socialism and 
Syndicalism, the whole fabric of society and government can 
be brought crashing to the ground. The railway strike of 
last autumn was another effort which failed, not only because 
the community was prepared for the danger and determined 
to meet it, but because the labour organization was defec- 
tive. The agitators had neglected to ensure simultaneous 
action on the part of the miners and transport workers. 
They are now boiling up for another great effort. The 
miners are to be persuaded into demanding that all the 
surplus profits of the mines, which now go to the Exchequer, 
shall be distributed amongst them. The railwaymen and 
transport workers are to be roused into a simultaneous 
agitation in order to support the railwaymen in Ireland and 
to assist open rebellion in the cause of Sinn Fein. This is 
to be accompanied by support of the Bolsheviks in Eastern 
Europe and a refusal to handle goods for Poland, and the 
boycott of the Hungarian Government. Nobody can surely 
be so foolish as to imagine that these efforts synchronize by 
a mere coincidence. They are all part of one great plan in 
which the Revolutionaries are the wire-pullers and the 
leaders of the Labour Party play the part of more or less 
unwilling agents. They are little more than pawns in the 
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game. They fondly believe that they can give partial 
support, that they can keep within constitutional limits, 
that they can say, if things go too far, “‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no further.” 

But the point which I would venture to impress upon 
you is that these successive crises through which we pass 
are not isolated and separate phenomena. They are merely 
engagements in a long, relentless war between the forces of 
disruption and those of law and order. Nothing is more 
foolish than to pass from one crisis to another without seeing 
the drift of the enemies’ operations, without a clear policy 
to guide us, without a definite aim to work for. Let it be 
remembered that nearly all those men who were openly 
hostile to this country during the war are now members of 
the Labour Party and many of them are on its National 
Executive. It is these men who will call the tune, not 
Mr. Clynes or Mr. Thomas or Mr. Adamson. When the 
crisis comes it will be explained to these latter what is only 
the truth, that they are by the constitution of the Labour 
Party committed to a policy of revolution, and they will be 
told ‘“‘ that those that are not with us are against us.” 

The whole force and influence behind this movement 
comes from those who wish to destroy and not to construct, 
those whose whole policy during the war was directed 
towards the ruin of their own country. This is the influence 
which, however carefully it is hidden, has been ever since 
behind every strike, every demand for higher wages, and 
the prevailing discontent and unrest. It is this influence 
which has compelled the best men to leave the Labour 
Party and has definitely driven that party into an attitude, 
not of opposition to the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but to the whole existing social and industrial order. 

Much heated discussion has lately prevailed as to the 
question whether the Labour Party is fit to govern. We 
cannot answer this question better than by pointing to the 
history of the Nationalization movement. That is in itself 
sufficient condemnation, but it may be worth while to give 
some consideration to the different meanings which 
Nationalization bears to the various sections of Labour. At 
the outset it may be pointed out that a policy which means 
something entirely different to several different sections, 
who for political reasons choose to call themselves a party, 
can hardly be considered a very practical programme. One 
section is represented by the Fabian Society and other 
“intellectuals.” These people at one time professed to 
favour a system of State purchase for the taking over of 
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property and industry. This quasi-legal pretence has now 
been dropped, and Mr. Sidney Webb, who at the Coal 
Commission protested loudly against the iniquity of con- 
fiscating the coalowners’ property, produced at about the 
same time a pamphlet advocating the confiscation of all 
wealth above the so-called national minimum. Comment is 
needless. When the State has taken over all industries 
they will be controlled by a vast and highly efficient bureau- 
cracy. According to this theory, although our present 
Civil Service is unfit for the responsibilities which will be 
thrown upon it by the nationalization of industry, a com- 
pletely new Civil Service can be trained in a few years, who 
will not only run industry successfully, but will be served 
with a dog-like devotion by the working classes because they 
will be representatives of the State. Under this new system 
a man will hew coal, not in order to support his family and 
to provide for his old age, but because he will feel he is helping 
his country by so doing. 

Unfortunately for this theory, these promises were held 
out to us long ago by the Fabian Society, in regard to the 
municipalization of industry. They used to tell us that 
when our tramways, water supply, gas and electricity were 
owned and controlled by public bodies, the profits would be 
used for the relief of rates, better services would be given, 
there would be lower charges, and the workers would dwell 
in profound contentment with their lot. None of these 
promises have been fulfilled. Nor do State-owned post-office 
and telephone service and State-controlled railways and 
mines inspire the general public with any enthusiasm for 
further experiments in this direction. As to the new Civil 
Service which is to be created, Lord Haldane is the only 
person who has shed any light on this problem. He says 
that our present Civil servants suffer from having to write 
too many Minutes, and to seek the approval of two many 
people before they can take action. Under the new system 
they will be freed from these trammels—they will, without 
drafting a single Minute to any one, take all the risks with 
public money that an individual capitalist may be prepared 
to do with his. It seems open to question whether a com- 
munity groaning under a crushing burden of taxation, and 
viewing with ill disguised alarm the growth of an expensive 
bureaucracy, will greet with enthusiasm the idea of these 
untrammelled Civil servants throwing public money about 
without reference to anybody. Even the abolition of red- 
tape can be purchased at too high a price. If ever there 
was a time when the country was prepared to lavish money 
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it was during the war. Never was there a time when enter- 
prise and initiative were more encouraged, never did expert 
business men have a greater opportunity, and yet how long 
did it take us to accept and to perfect those inventions, 
of which the tank is only one instance, and which did so 
much to shorten the war. The policy which was responsible 
for the appalling waste involved in the Chepstow Shipyards, 
the Loch Doon Aerodrome, and the Slough Motor Depot, is 
a good example of what will happen when Civil servants 
no longer have to write Minutes. 

The truth is that Government officials cannot and 
ought not to display the qualities which are essential to 
success in business, and this is precisely the reason why they 
should not attempt the control of industry. No Parliament 
could give the latitude to Ministers in spending the country’s 
wealth which a board of directors would give to their 
manager. Uniformity of system and method is necessarily 
and properly characteristic of Government management, but 
it is the very antithesis of successful business. The stimulus 
of competition is necessarily absent from the first, but is 
the very life-blood of the second. Moreover, human nature 
being what it is, it is absurd to suppose that if you remove 
the fetters of supervision and control from your Civil 
Service, corruption will be slow in making its appearance. 
Not only will the unprincipled be free to gratify their cupidity 
without molestation, but they will have infinite oppor- 
tunities to indulge in that more insidious form of corruption, 
not wholly unknown at present—the buying of votes, the 
temptation to which will be immensely increased when the 
workers have become the servants of Government Depart- 
ments. 

But the principal reason why this form of Nationalization 
is impracticable is that the great mass of the Labour Party 
do not believe in it. To them bureaucratic control is 
anathema. Their aim is control of industry by the workers, 
who will themselves compose the Government. 

To quote again the official programme of the Labour 
Party, “It will establish democratic control of industry by 
giving every man and woman a share in the control of their 
daily work.’’ In the words of Mr. Henderson, “‘ The people 
of this country have never yet tried a Government drawn 
from the ranks of industrial democracy,” and we are led to 
suppose that the most wonderful results will ensue when such 
a Government is created. Unfortunately, we are never 
told why this government by industrial democracy should 
differ in any degree from any other form of bureaucratic 
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control. We are told, for instance, that the mines will be 
run by a Supreme Mining Council, composed mainly of 
workers, with District Committees and Pit Committees under 
it; but presumably, if Parliamentary institutions are to 
survive, the Mining Council must be responsible to Parlia- 
ment through a Minister of Mines appointed in the usual 
manner. A more thoroughgoing bureaucracy than such a 
system can hardly be conceived. It is true that the bureau- 
crats will be workers, but they will be bureaucrats all the 
same. To do them justice, this little difficulty was per- 
ceived by the miners’ representatives at the Coal Commission, 
and they thought they would get over it by proposing that 
the future Minister of Mines should not be responsible to 
Parliament, but should merely be the servant of the Mining 
Council and a go-between between them and Parliament. 

It will be observed that this proposal is identical with 
the Soviet system established in Russia, by which Parliament 
is superseded by Workers’ Councils. This is only one instance 
. the gulf which divides the various sections of the Labour 

arty. 

That control by the workers merely means the estab- 
lishment of a Labour bureaucracy is so apparent that 
efforts are actually made to justify it on the ground that 
there is some mysterious virtue in organized labour which is 
absent from other human institutions. We are constantly 
told that they have a new message for the world which is 
better and nobler than the ethics of the so-called capitalist 
system, and Mr. Williams, the President of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, has even gone so far as to tell us that 
“organized Labour will bring along its own moral concep- 
tions with it.” This is interesting, because Mr. Williams has 
frequently told us that his moral conceptions include the 
confiscation of property and the erection of a Soviet 
Republic in this country. And to judge by the official 
publications of the party, their moral conceptions appear to 
be on much the same plane as his. In any case, it is per- 
fectly obvious that the Labour politician’s description of the 
present Government as a “soulless bureaucracy” is not 
really due to any dislike of bureaucracy in itself, but simply 
because our present Government Departments do not happen 
to be recruited from the ranks of industrial democracy. 
When they are so recruited, the Government will at once 
become full of soul and will fairly bristle with moral con- 
ceptions. This is surely the most cynical claim to class- 
domination that has ever been put forward. What other 
party has ever gloried in the fact that it represented a class 
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and that the greatness and prosperity of the nation depended 
upon that class capturing the machinery of Government ? 
While these two groups profess to desire to maintain 
Parliamentary government, a considerable proportion of the 
party embrace Nationalization as a means of superseding 
Parliamentary institutions altogether. The so-called mod- 
erates, so long as they can make Parliament and the 
Constitution serve their turn, are content to devote their 
efforts towards capturing the Government machine. The 
extremists, on the other hand, regard Parliamentary insti- 
tutions as part and parcel of the capitalist system, which is 
doomed to destruction. If Parliament is to continue to 
exist, it must be dominated and coerced by the workers 
through Trade Unions, Workers’ Councils or Soviets, and 
thus made to conform to the will of the proletariat. This is 
Syndicalism or Bolshevism, and is the most glaring form of 
class domination. Widely as these two conceptions differ, 
the official programme of the Labour Party approaches far 
more closely to that of the extremists than to that of the 
moderates. 

Another variety of the extremist doctrine is Guild 
Socialism, which, to quote its own programme, ‘‘ Welcomes 
the Soviet system, and affirms its solidarity with the Russian 
Soviet Republic,” and one of its greatest authorities has 
told us that “if they can get the Guild idea into men’s 
minds before the Revolution, they will be able to avoid to 
a great extent the necessity for the unpleasant methods 
adopted in Russia.”” From which we are led to suppose 
that if we will all accept Guild Socialism we may possibly 
avoid having our throats cut. 

When it is remembered that all these different schools of 
thought are covered by the word Nationalization, and that 
each is represented in the Labour Party, it will be seen what 
a gigantic imposture that so-called policy is. It will also 
be seen that that party cannot be said to have any definite 
policy at all, except the abolition of the present capitalist 
system ; if it has any policy at all, it is a purely destructive 
one. On the constructive side no agreement is possible, 
If we want to realize this, let us imagine the executive of 
the Miners’ Federation, which believes in the supersession of 
Parliamentary Government and the confiscation of property 
as the road to Nationalization, acquiescing in the Govern- 
mental control of the mining industry by Mr. Clynes, who 
believes in Parliamentary institutions and the rights of 
private property. The thing is obviously absurd. And this 
shows how impossible the position of the moderate leaders 
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really is, for they have, as a matter of fact, acquiesced in a 
programme which is indistinguishable from that of the 
extremists. It is perfectly absurd for Mr. Clynes to’ talk, as 
he did the other day in the House of Commons, about ‘the 
Labour Party being anxious to inflict as little irritation as 
possible and no injustice upon business men,’ when the 
official programme of his party advocates “the public 
appropriation of all surplus wealth above a certain national 
minimum.” There is no escape from this dilemma. If 
Mr. Clynes really believes in the policy he has expounded, 
he is repudiating his followers. If he does not, which is 
unthinkable, he is deceiving the nation. 

The truth is that this campaign against Capitalism is 
the most ridiculous policy ever invented. You might just 
as well advocate the abolition of progress. It is reaction 
gone mad. The nationalized State was one of the earliest 
forms of government adopted when nations were emerging 
from barbarism ; it took exactly the same form as it has 
taken to-day in Russia, namely, a small number of officials 
ruling by force a vast multitude of workers. Industrial 
conscription was carried to perfection by the Pharaohs ; 
and Lenin, who is supposed to be quite the last thing in 
reformers, is merely a mad reactionary who has gone back 
four thousand years for his system of government. One of 
the pet ideas of these enemies of Capitalism is the “refusal 
to recognize any person’s right to receive interest on capital,” 
and even those who do not go so far as this attack the 
shareholder as the embodiment of Capitalism. This idea 
is about fifteen hundred years old and originated in the Dark 
Ages, when taking interest was supposed to be synonymous 
with usury and therefore unchristian. Two results ensued 
from the carrying out of this principle ; one was the arrest 
of industrial development, and the other was to secure for 
the Jews, who had no scruples about usury, complete control 
of the financial system of Europe. It is curious to note that 
the abolition of Capitalism in Eastern Europe by the 
Bolsheviks has had precisely the same results. It is strange 
that the Labour Party not only seems incapable of originating 
any new idea, but it never succeeds in resuscitating one 
that is less than a thousand years old. 

There has never been a time when greater opportunities 
have been offered to the workers. For the first time in 
history real efforts are being made to enable them to share 
both in the control and in the profits of industry. It is 
interesting to note that it is admitted even by the extremists 
that these methods, if adopted, may solve to a great extent 
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the problem of industrial unrest. At an interview which 
took place last autumn between the Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation and the Prime Minister, the objection raised by 
the miners’ representatives to the scheme put forward by 
the coalowners for admitting the men to a share in the control 
and profits of the industry was that it would create a trust 
between masters and men which would result in exploiting 
the consumer. If a trust would be created, it is obvious 
that community of interest would be created, too. The 
excuse about the exploitation of the public, coming from 
those who have been mainly responsible for raising the price 
of coal to the consumer and increasing the cost of living 
in general, is so obviously absurd as to require no refutation. 

From all this it will be seen that the official programme 
of the Labour Party, that policy camouflaged under the 
title of “‘ Nationalization,” whatever may be the views and 
policy of many of its adherents, is the main weapon by 
which the Revolutionary in this country, aided by those 
international enemies who are working against us all over 
the world, and especially in India, Egypt and Ireland, are 
trying to destroy the British Empire. 

The number of actual Revolutionaries in this country is 
negligible, but revolutions are not, as a rule, the result of 
great popular movements but of well organized conspiracies. 
The public in general and the workers in particular should 
be kept fully informed of the nature and progress of the 
present conspiracy, the course of which I have ventured to 
sketch to you this afternoon, and the Government should 
have a clear policy and should appeal on all occasions to the 
national sentiment in dealing with it, quite regardless of 
the susceptibilities of so-called Labour leaders. It is the 
duty of the Government to warn the workers of the dis- 
astrous course into which they are being led. The effect of 
this will be to encourage all the best elements in Trade 
Unionism, both among the leaders and the rank and file, to 
resist tyranny, ignorance and folly in all its forms, and to 
show that independence of spirit which is the birthright of 
Englishmen, and which may yet save Labour and Trade 
Unionism from the fate they have just incurred in France 
and are inviting over here, which may yet transform the 
Labour Party from a congeries of Revolutionaries, con- 
spirators, wire-pullers, dreamers, theorists and reaction- 
aries into a party of practical men determined to co-operate 
in the cause of their country’s reconstruction. 
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Tipyina Up 


Amonc the little miseries of book life is the unaccountable 
(and exasperating) disappearance of some volume on which 
—as it chances—you are engaged, and which you have 
observingly enriched.with marginalia. It is possible your 
working books are not methodically arranged; but, at 
all events, they are not absolutely strewn in “nests” 


about the floor, as were those of the ‘“ unparalleled - 


Peiresc,” or stacked away in fireplaces and up chimneys, 
like the unconsidered purchases of a recently-deceased 
patron of the second-hand booksellers. Yet, in some 
spring-cleaning overturn, or pitiless “tidying-up” by the 
neat-handed but indiscriminate handmaid of the moment, 
your treasure has gone—and apparently gone beyond recall. 
There is nothing for it but to borrow a circulating-library 
copy, which will, of course, be en lecture, or to advertise 
through some authorized channel—of necessity a matter 
of time. And, as sayeth Hippocrates unanswerably, and, 
indeed, obviously, ‘‘ Life is short.” . . . Here, fortunately, 
one is generally interrupted by a welcome feminine voice : 
“Ts not this the little old book you were asking for ? 
We found it on the shelf in the back-room, between the 
Cook’s Oracle and the Whole Duty of Man. I believe 
Martha puts all works of a size together!’ Precisely. 
That is Martha’s reading of the law of order. 


An OLD-TIME MEMENTO 


There lie before me two battered copper medals on which 
sundry burnished and irregular bosses serve to represent 
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the half-dozen ships employed by Epwarp VERNON, Esq., 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue, in the taking of Portobello, 
“according to plan.” This fortunate triumph over the 
“‘whiskered Dons” occurred on November 22, 1739, and 
it is curious to note how its “revival of British glory ” 
seems to have caught on with the depressed lieges of George 
the Second. For a space, the Admiral’s head (until it was 
supplanted by that of the hero of Culloden) figured on 
endless inns and posting houses, and the story of Porto- 
bello became a household word. Fifteen years after date, 
in a corner of Hogarth’s Canvassing for Votes, a barber 
and cobbler are still discussing the subject with the aid 
of a quart-pot and some broken bits of tobacco-pipe, 
much as Oglethorpe explained the Siege of Belgrade to 
Boswell and Johnson after dinner, or “‘ Lieutenant Esmond,” 
in the Haymarket, aliquo mero, made Blenheim a reality 
to Messrs. Addison and Steele. When John Howard went 
a-touring in the prisons, he found the game of “ porto- 
bello” as favourite a recreation with the convicts he visited 
as skittles or mississippi; and it is also notable that at 
a dinner given in.London to celebrate Vernon’s victory, 
Henry Carey first sang ‘‘God Save the King.” Finally, 
the name of Portobello survived for many years on a 
long-existent tavern in St. Martin’s Lane, a few doors 
north of the church, and not unknown to George Borrow. 
For the original sign of this Hogarth’s friend, Peter Monamy, 
the marine-painter, made a popular picture of Vernon’s 
flagship, the Burford. 


DICKENS AND LA BrRUYERE 


‘* Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought 
and six, result misery.” I always thought this prudential 
proposition was the exclusive property of our old friend 
Wilkins Micawber (David Copperfield, chap. xii). But it 
is plain now that it must have been what Piron would have 
called a ‘‘vol d’avance” by an earlier writer. Listen 
to La Bruyére. ‘“‘ Celui-ld est riche qui regoit plus qwil 
ne consume ; celui-ld est pauvre dont la dépense excéde la 
recette.’ That I am not the Columbus of this coincidence 
I cheerfully confess; it is borrowed from Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s Three French Moralists, 1918, p. 93. 
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Errata: AN EcLoOGuE 


Author 


This text is not what it should be. 

There are some strange mistakes I see 

I must have missed. For who, right-witted, 

Would dream of putting “ filled ”’ for “ fitted” ? 

Or “light” for “tight” ? Or “sleep” for “steep” ? 
—Such things would make the angels weep. 


Publisher 


That is so. Still they do occur 

To the most proved artificer. 

You must have failed to cross your “t’s”’: 
GENIUS is prone to that disease ! 


Author 


True. And sometimes, by accident, 
The blunder betters what was meant ! 
But tell me. What is my position ? 
Correction? In a new edition ? 
—Those “new editions’? have a knack, 
Unhappily, of holding back... . 


Publisher 


That is because men take more pains 
To feed their bodies than their brains ; 
Or else because they really care 

For little but the lighter fare ; 

And then—though this is poor relief— 
The life of modern books is brief. 
—We’'ll paste in an “ Errata” slip... . 


Author 


Which none will look at but to skip. 
No: the misfortune must be gulped, 
Until the masterpiece is . . . pulped! 


A Diwatory Porr 


Touching blunders which better the meaning, the locus 
classicus is ~~ verses on Mlle. du Périer. The 
original “ copy ” 


“ Ht Rosette a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
Lespace dun matin.” 
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The printer put: “ Ht rose, elle a vécu,” etc., and made 
the lines—to French taste—imperishable. Hard-hearted 
biography, however, has insisted that the lady’s name was 
Marguerite, and the story is probably apocryphal. But 
it is surely piquant that it should be related of the most 
fastidious of word-smiths. Malherbe, it is said, would 
use half a ream of paper in polishing a stanza, and once 
undertook to console the President of Verdun for the 
death of his wife. But by the time the promised ode 
was finished, the President, having religiously performed 
the prescribed period of mourning, had consoled himself 
by marrying again. The poet had taken three years to 
elaborate his deep-drawn ‘‘ melodious tear” ! 


STAIRCASE-WIT 


If you fail to understand a joke within twenty-four hours, 
your symptoms indicate sluggish apprehension; if ten 
days should elapse, and you are still in the dark, you 
require professional aid. But your case is not beyond 
hope. As Isaac d’Israeli is careful to point out, slow- 
mindedness does not, of necessity, mean dullness. In this 
connexion he cites the Jansenist Nicole, who said of a more 
ready rival, ‘““He vanquishes me in the drawing-room, 
but surrenders to me at discretion on the stairs.” (The 
Interary Character, Ed. 1839, p. 136.) This is what the 
French call ‘esprit de Tescalier.” 


A Disputep Maxim 


One of the most acrid (and certainly most familiar) 
distillations of La Rochefoucauld’s axiom-alembic is the 
famous “ Dans ladversité de nos meilleurs amis, nous trouvons 
toujours quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas.” (Mazximes, 
1665, No. 99.) Swift, though taking this at its face value 
as ‘too base for human breast,” nevertheless paraphrased 
it (not very happily) as the text of his wonderful verses 
on his own death. Chesterfield, however, professes to 
defend it literally in a letter to his son of September 5, 
1748, “‘ And why not?” asks his lordship ingenuously. 
““ Why may I not feel a very tender and real concern for 
the misfortune of my friend, and yet at the same time feel 
a pleasing consciousness at having discharged my duty 
to him, by comforting and assisting him to the utmost of 
my power in that misfortune?” The best answer to this 
tongue-in-cheek sophistry is that La Rochefoucauld, prob- 
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ably under the mellowing influence of Mme. de La Fayette, 
suppressed this particular utterance in his later editions. 
But it has taken rank, not the less, as an ‘“‘ irrevocabile 
verbum.” 


On Taxkinea PAIns 


** Perfection is not a trifle” 
MIcHAEL ANGELO 


Tis sheer fatuity to spend your time 
In fitting furbelows to toys of rhyme; 
But—if you must—be sure your verses scan, 
And make your work as faultless as you can. 


INDEX-LEARNING 


Among the short cuts adopted by would-be “scholars 
and wits,” who seek to escape “the fatigue of reading or 
of thinking,” Swift (Zale of a Tub, Section VII) sardonically 
includes “‘A thorough insight into the index by which 
the whole book is governed and turned.” Nevertheless, 
Index-learning, as the Dean’s friend, Pope, seems to admit 
(Dunciad, I, 279), has its advantages. It undoubtedly 
“holds the eel of science by the tail.” Despise it, if you 
will; but meanwhile, as an alterative, take occasional 
brisk (and profitless) exercise in an uncatalogued library ! 
Many good books call urgently for this helpful clue to their 
unplumbed contents; and to leave them without it is 
to deserve the “ peine infamante” of La Bruyére. 


(N.B.—Theoretically, the best person to prepare the 
index to a book is the author. But, in practice, he is 
often the worst !) 


DICTIONARY-READERS 


It is easy to speak disparagingly of what does not appeal 
to us; and I confess to have formerly sympathized with 
the matter-of-fact matron who complained that, in dic- 
tionary reading, she found the story somewhat disconnected. 
The practice, nevertheless, has its votaries, even among 
the sommités littéraires. I knew, of course, from Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr that Browning enlarged his poetic vocabu- 
lary by a diligent study of Johnson ;° but I regarded this 
as the inevitable and negligible exception to the rule. I 
now discover—on the unimpeachable authority of Lord 
Rosebery—that Chatham boasted he had been twice through 
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Bailey, and would only say I trust it was not the folio 
of 1736, with which I have a respectful bowing acquaint- 
ance. On equally good evidence, I also find that Ruskin 
assured the late Sir James Murray that he read the first 
part of the Ozford English Dictionary from beginning to 
end. (His subsequent explorations are unreported.) 
“R.L.S.,”’ too, seems seriously to have advocated the 
occasional perusal of dictionaries by writers in order to 
enable them to “ weave into the tissue of their language 
fresh and forgotten strands’; and this penitential practice, 
though not for the same purpose, must have been the 
habit of that eminent historian of civilization, H. T. 
Buckle, of whom it is pleasantly recorded that, returning 
a book which had been submitted to him, he cheerfully 
declared that it was one of the few dictionaries he had 
read through with any enjoyment! This, however, may 
be a mere cog-d-l’dne. In any case, these are by no means 
exemplars to be neglected. (Some of the foregoing 
particulars are borrowed (with apologies) from The 
Periodical, vol. iii, No. 53, p. 46.) 


For A VOLUME OF Essays 


Here, with little variation, 
Comes another “‘ cold collation.”’ 


Naught, indeed, the taste to tickle— 
Coan lees, or roes in pickle ; 

No comparison between a 

Severn lamprey and murena ; 
Nothing to derange the peptics 

Of the scholars or the sceptics— 
Only useful antiseptics ! 

Naught for Bacchus, naught for Venus— 
Nothing that Nasidienus * 

Howsoever at a loss for 

Novelty, could find a sauce for ; 
Naught, in short, to please the palate 
But the dressing of the sallet! 


If you care for such-like dishes, 
Take it—with my best good wishes! 


* Hor. Sat. ii. 8: Ut Nasidtent. 
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PICTURES THAT THINK 


Both Lamb and Fielding refer to pictures that think. 
Pictures that speak is intelligible as an accepted if exag- 
gerated commonplace, and no doubt many artists, old 
and new, are wonderfully skilful in reproducing the con- 
ventional contortions which accompany violent emotions. 
But “‘ pictures that think /’? Of how many can it be said 
that they really suggest the required mental condition ? 
A clever critic once observed of a popular novelist that 
few writers had better painted the inside of certain 
characters—adding precautiously ‘‘so far as there is any 
inside.” It can scarcely be that ‘‘insides”’ are extinct ; 
but, for the moment, I can recall but one example of a 
“thinking picture,’ and that, in all probability, only 
because a print of it hangs close at hand. It is Meissonier’s 
Lecture chez Diderot. Diderot is reading one of his Salons 
to a group of his friends, whose attitudes, deferential, 
judicial, amused or indifferent, are admirably diversified 
and discriminated. One can almost hear the mechanical 
drum-tap of the reader’s forefinger on the table as he 
rounds off his measured periods. But there is more behind. 
His auditors are not merely “at attention,” but they 
are attending: and the two central personages surely 
exhibit the prescribed quality at its best. It would, I 
fancy, be difficult to give a better outward idea of an 
intellectual effort than Meissonier has contrived to convey 
into these most intent and intelligent faces. (The original 
picture, painted in 1859, is in the Rothschild Collection 
at Paris.) 


EPIGRAMS OF THE WAR 
Daylight-saving 


Men change the Hour, but not the Dial; 
That stands the test of every trial ; 

For, happily, not e’en the Hun 

Can hope to terrorize the sun. 


The Gourmand’s Lament ; 


The reason is not far to seek 
Why Life has little zest: 

Tis ‘‘ Meatless Day” two days a week, 
And ‘‘ Eat less”’ all the rest ! 
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Food-control 


The balanced mind is ne’er at strife 
With merely minor ills of life: 

The only wrong it really feels 

Is the suppression of its meals! 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


Bacon, in his thirteenth Essay (‘‘ Of Goodnesse,” etc.) 
writes: ‘‘ If a Man be Gracious and Curteous to Strangers, 
it shewes he is a Citizen of the World.” I once thought 
Goldsmith must have taken the title of his reprinted 
Chinese Letters from this; but I see he need not have gone 
so far a-field. For the expression is to be found in Addison’s 
Spectator, No. 69, on the Royal Exchange: “I... fancy 
my self like the old Philosopher, who upon being asked 
what Country-man he was, replied, That he was a Citizen 
of the World,’—the “old Philosopher” referred to being 
Diogenes the Cynic. Goldsmith, however, may well have 
had neither Bacon nor Addison in mind, for in Lien Chi 
Altangi’s Letter XXIII he quotes the words as if they were 
in common use. 


A GoLpsmMITH ILLUSTRATOR 


The name of Goldsmith naturally recalls that of one of 
the most successful of his illustrators, HugH THomson, 
whose premature death at fifty-nine has recently been 
recorded (May 7th). I had the privilege of his friendship 
for more than five and thirty years; and our intercourse, 
often interrupted by circumstance, was never broken or 
clouded. One of his recent eighteenth-century silhouettes 
represented Goldsmith issuing, in pompous full-dress, from 
Mr. Filby’s shop at the “ Harrow” in Water-lane; and 
when we last met, a few months ago, he quitted me with 
the intention of bringing some fresh examples of his skill 
in this kind on his next visit—which, alas! was never 
to be. Again, one of his tail-pieces for the Vicar of Wake- 
field, 1890, was a pen-and-ink sketch of Goldsmith’s favourite 
chair and cane, now in the South Kensington Museum— 
a sketch which I still preserve, carefully pasted in William 
Hawes’s Account of the Late Dr. Goldsmith's Illness, 1774. 

Mr. Thomson was, in truth, one of the most delightful 
artists of our day, a genuine humorist and a _book-illus- 
trator of infinite resource and variety. He was extremely 
attentive to locality and costume, and, as stated in the 
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Times, had ‘“‘a happy talent for drawing people in 
eighteenth-century clothes as if they were not at a 
fancy dress ball.” But he was far too original to be 
classed ‘as a book-illustrator alone; and, for my part, 
I liked him most when he was most exclusively and 
unmistakably himself. I feel sure he was most at ease 
when he could escape from the restrictions of an un- 
stimulating text into the freakish freedom of a chapter- 
heading, or a dainty cul-de-lampe, in which he could 
exhibit a ghostly chairman inviting a ghostly fine 
lady to the shelter of a battered Sedan, or find 
pretext for some of those exquisite “bits of scenery” 
(from Wimbledon Common) in which sagacious criticism 
at once discovered the authentic environment of Cranford. 
He possessed Hogarth’s sense of the dramatic significance 
of detail; and his unfettered fancy was a bank where he 
had, apparently, an irreducible balance. Many of his 
performances in this way are little masterpieces of playful 
finesse. Of the colour-work of his latter days (when colour- 
work became the fashion); of his beautiful book-covers; and 
of his admirable efforts as a topographer and landscapist 
in the “‘ Highways and Byways ”’ series, others, with larger 
opportunities, may be left to speak. But to what I have 
said elsewhere * I may add that, in whatever he did, he 
worked, as Carlyle enjoined, “in the spirit of the Artist,” 
and, whether the occasion were great or small, conscien- 
tiously gave his whole powers to his task. 

Of his attractive personality I can here do no more 
than add a few salient traits. He was a most agreeable 
and exhilarating companion—an excellent talker and an 
attentive listener. His letters were charming; and when 
he commended what he liked, he had the fortunate 
faculty of adding some touch of intelligent insight which 
lifted his words above the level of formal compliment. 
He was “modest exceedingly”; but his modesty was 
unfeigned, not a mere affectation or a professional attitude. 
He was a truly loyal and affectionate friend. Mindful of 
the liberty of others and of his own dignity—he fully 
realized Livy’s definition of a gentleman. His place, to 
those who knew him, can never be filled. 


Writina ONESELF Down 


Bentley was apparently the first to put this idea into 
circulation. When Dr. Sprat (Bishop of Rochester) met 
* De Libris, 1911, p. 109. 
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him in the Phalaris days, circa 1697, he bade him not be 
discouraged by the attacks on “that noble piece of criti- 
cism (the Answer to the Oxford Writers).” Bentley 
replied : ‘‘ Indeed, Dr. S., I am in no pain about the matter. 
For I hold it as certain, that no man was ever written out 
of reputation but by himself.” (Birkbeck Hill, Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, 1887, v, 274 n.) In the Free-Holder 
for May 7, 1716, Addison says: ‘‘ There is not a more 
melancholy Object in the Learned World than a Man who 
has written himself down”; and he goes on to suggest 
that his Friends and Relations should “ keep him from the 
use of Pen, Ink and Paper, if he is not to be reclaimed 
by any other Methods.” A modification of this passage 
was employed by Thomas Edwards as the epigraph to 
those excellent Canons of Criticism in which he dissected 
Warburton’s egregious emendations of Shakespeare.* It 
may be added that Johnson quoted Bentley approvingly 
to Boswell at Skye in October 1773. (Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides, 2nd ed., 1785, p. 338.) 


HERDER ON AUTHORSHIP 


“With the greatest possible solicitude avoid authorship. 
Too early or immoderately employed, it makes the head 
waste and the heart empty; even were there no other 
worse consequences. A person who reads only to print, 
in all probability reads amiss; and he who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment 
it occurs to him, will in a short time have sent all away, 
and will become a mere journeyman of the printing-office, 
a compositor.” | With the original German of this passage, 
translated as above in a note, Coleridge concludes Chapter xl 
of the Biographia Literaria. The chapter is headed, “‘ An 
affectionate exhortation to those who in early life feel 
themselves disposed to become authors’; and its begin- 
ing, middle, and end converge (he says) to one charge: 
** Never pursue literature as a trade.” It is curious that 
this monition should have been prompted by Laureate 
Whitehead’s Charge to the Poets, 1762, which contains the 
couplet : 


“Tf Nature prompts you, or if friends persuade, 
Why write, but ne’er pursue it as a trade” ; 


* National Review, September 1917, pp. 71-85. 
+ J. G. v. Herder, 1744-1803. 
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and further inculcates the choice of some soberer province 
as a business : 

“Be that your helmet, and your plume the Muse” 
—words which find their counterpart in Coleridge’s: ‘‘ Be 
not merely a man of letters! Let literature be an honour- 
able augmentation to your arms, but not constitute the 
coat, or fill the escutcheon!” ‘‘ Few fortunes have been 
raised by lofty rhime,’ writes Whitehead subsequently ; 
and the words were confirmed of Coleridge himself in one 
of his latest letters. ‘‘I have worked hard, very hard, 
for the last years of my life, but from Literature I cannot 
gain even bread.” (Dykes Campbell’s Life, 1894, p. 240.) 
With this lamentable utterance may be compared the 
equally significant statement of Robert Browning, drawn 
up March 23, 1880, nine years before his death, in answer 
to the tax-collector who had applied to him for particulars 
as to his “ profits from literature.” Among other things, 
he says that he had worked his hardest for “ almost fifty 
years with no regard to money.” The long letter containing 
this remarkable admission was printed in the Daily 
Chronicle for April 28, 1913. 


To A Lapy 


That was a mournful man who said— 

“* Speak well of me when I am dead,” 

For one may fairly those forgive 

Who like their laurels while they live... 
Because I take this saner view, 

CHLOE, I send my songs to You. 


THE Law oF RESTRAINT 
“* Le secret @ennuyer est celui de tout dire.” 
VoLTarRE, VI* Discours sur lV Homme, 172. 


A success or a failure may lie in a touch ; 
But the sure way to tedium is saying too much! 


AURA POPULARIS 


“La popularité ? C'est la gloire en gros sous.” 
Victor Huao, Ruy Blas, iii, 5. 


The standard of praise is when true judges join; 
But the cry of the crowd is renown in base coin. 
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‘* A DORMITIVE TO BEDWARD.”’ 


* Sitting with Madame D’Arblay some weeks before she 
died, I said to her, ‘Do you remember those lines of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Life which I once repeated to you?’ ‘ Re- 
member them!’ she replied; ‘I repeat them to myself 
every night before I go to sleep.’” (Table Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, 1856, pp. 179-80.) They are as follow: 


Life! We’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather: 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
—Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not Good-Night—but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-Morning. 


From the Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson (1869, vol. i, 
pp. 226-7) we also learn that he recited the same lines to 
his sister on her death-bed; and subsequently, by request, 
to Wordsworth in his sitting-room at Rydal. Wordsworth 
got them by heart; and Robinson heard him muttering 
to himself as he paced to and fro that he wished he had 
written them. They were composed by their author “in 
extreme old age,” and are the last of a longer poem of 
which the Golden Treasury only gives the above and two 
initial couplets (No. CLXV). 

Austin DoBson 


ROUND ABOUT THE DAVIS CUP 


I MAKE no apology for following up my article on Lawn 
Tennis in the June number of the National Review * by 
another on the same subject. Never was the game more 
fashionable or more popular than it is to-day and, at the 
time of writing, we are on the eve of the Wimbledon Cham- 
pionships, which arouse greater enthusiasm, not to say 
excitement, than at any previous period of their history. 
More English men, women, girls and boys are armed with 
Lawn Tennis weapons than ever before, and despite their 
alarming price more Lawn Tennis balls are being flogged, 
and “ patted,” over more nets in these islands than were 
dreamed of a few years ago. At the same time the out- 
look for serious British Lawn Tennis was, perhaps, never 
darker than it is at the moment. We shall consider our- 
selves exceptionally lucky if we succeed in retaining any 
of our own championships in this essentially English game, 
which was originally invented in this country and perfected 
many years ago, first by the Renshaws and then by the 
Dohertys. 

We can hardly resign ourselves to accepting our present 
relative inferiority as a thing of little account, because we 
rightly attach great importance to games, and to-day the 
world generally recognizes the love of games as among 
the most valuable of British national assets. Many 
foreigners who once despised them, and us for being so 
fond of them, have latterly come round to our view that 
they form an important feature in the life of any healthy 
country. Indeed, the present keen international competi- 
tion in Lawn Tennis, culminating in the impending Davis 
Cup competition, is of itself conclusive evidence of the 
conversion of the civilized world to an acknowledgment 
that “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

It is not, therefore, open to us to turn round merely 
because we have been temporarily deposed from our 
former pedestal and argue, as some do, that “ After all 
Lawn Tennis is only a game, and what does it matter whether 
we lose or win any game?” The actual winning or losing 
may be immaterial, but any good game is worth playing 
as well as one knows how; and if it be granted that Lawn 
Tennis should be so described after investigating the 
causes of our failure, we must bend our energies to retrieve 


- * See “ Wimbledon Memories,” by A. W. Gore. 
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the situation. Let us frankly admit that it is a game and 
nothing but a game. Let us declare that so long as we 
win wars we can afford to lose games. But it is common 
ground that British devotion to games and sports was 
not only a great moral factor in winning the war, but also 
a big military factor. For one thing, it made a wonderful 
bond of union among all ranks of the fighting men, and 
if it discouraged excessive elation in success, it prevented 
despair during the many dark hours. The testimony on 
this point is universal. Nothing was more disconcerting 
to the enemy than the rdle of the football in 'the, British 
Army, both right up at the front and behind the lines, 
as well as in those miserable Prisoners of War camps in 
Germany, in which the enemy vainly tried to break the 
spirit of our men. 

The immediate facts as regards Lawn Tennis are un- 
deniably depressing, and it were folly to minimize the way 
we have to make up before we can so much as talk of re- 
gaining our former supremacy. Take the test of the 
International Championship, of which the Davis Cup is 
the symbol. As compared with the Wimbledon Champion- 
ship it is a comparatively modern innovation, having only 
been instituted in the year 1900. From the outset the 
Americans were immensely zealous, and set about winning 
and keeping this American trophy with characteristic 
energy. The Davis Cup competition did not at first 
“catch on” in this country, and for some years our Lawn 
Tennis public remained comparatively indifferent as to 
whether the British Isles won or lost—indifferent, that 
is to say, when measured by their interest in the Wimbledon 
Championship. But U.S.A. developed such dashing and 
brilliant players—the product of fast courts and high 
bounding balls, demanding new methods—inciting Australia 
and France to do likewise, that the Davis Cup gradually 
came “into its own,” and to-day arouses no less enthusiasm 
than the Championships. When we awoke to realize its 
importance English supremacy had already been so seriously 
challenged that it might almost be regarded as a thing 
of the past, though luckily for the British Empire the 
laurels had been wrested from the Americans by the 
Australians, who owe to Norman Brookes what we owe 
to the Renshaws and the Dohertys. This great player 
did for Australian Lawn Tennis what they had done for 
British Lawn Tennis. No less is the common debt to 
Wilding. The Davis Cup did not exist in the Renshaws’ 
day—but the Dohertys left their mark on it, as the list 
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of winners shows. I append this because it is interesting 
from many points of view.* 


1900 America 71910 Australasia 
71901 America 1911 Australasia 

1902 America 1912 British Isles 

1903 British Isles 1913 America 

1904 British Isles 1914 Australasia 

1905 British Isles 1915 No Play 

1906 British Isles 1916 a 

1907 Australasia 1917 es 

1908 Australasia 1918 ae 

1909 Australasia 1919 Australasia 


This record shows that the Davis Cup has so far been 
confined to three countries, namely, the United States, 
the British Isles and Australasia (Australia and New 
Zealand being associated together for Davis Cup purposes). 
The Americans held their own for the first three years, 
after which the Cup passed to us for four years, thanks to 
the Dohertys, who gained a brilliant victory at Longwood, 
near Boston, in 1903 by four matches to one. The 
Dohertys held it the following year (1904), U.S.A. being an 
absentee. In 1905 the Americans returned to the charge 
and made a very strong bid with Holcombe Ward, W. J. 
Clothier, W. A. Larned and Beals C. Wright. They beat 
the French by 5 matches to 0, losing very few sets. In 
the doubles M. Decugis and M. Germot could make no show 
against H. Ward and Beals Wright. The Americans were 
equally successful in the final round against the Austral- 
asians, whom they defeated by 5 matches to 0. Mr. Beals 
Wright and Mr. Larned performed the notable feat of 
winning both their singles against Norman Brookes and 
A. F. Wilding—the latter was not, however, at this date 
the great player he ultimately became. The figures of 
the never-to-be-forgotten match between Wright and 
Brookes are worth recording, namely, 12-10, 5-7, 12-10, 
6-4. Mr. Larned won three “straight sets” against 
Norman Brookes, but the first of these ran to 26 games. 
The Americans comfortably won the doubles with Beals 
Wright and Holcombe Ward versus N. E. Brookes and 
A. W. Dunlop. Nothing establishes the superiority of 
British Lawn Tennis at this culminating point of the 
Doherty epoch like the fact that after these redoubtable 


* Ayres’ Lawn Tennis Almanack (1920), edited by A. Wallis Myers, will be 
found a mine of valuable information. 
t No Challenge Round. 
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Americans had overcome France by 5 matches to 0 and 
Australasia by 5 matches to 0 they should have succumbed 
to the British Isles by the same score, namely 0 matches 
to 5. The full score of the Challenge Round will be read 
with peculiar interest nowadays :—- 


BritisH IsLtEs v, AMERICA 
Played at Wimbledon on July 21st, 22nd, and 24th (1905) 


Singles 


H. L. Doherty beat H. Ward, 7-9, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0, and beat W. A. Larned 
6-4, 2-6, 6-8, 6-4, 6-2. S. H. Smith beat W. A. Larned, 6-4, 6-4, 5-7, 
6-4, and beat W. J. Clothier (substitute for H. Ward, absent), 6-1, 6-4, 6-3. 


Doubles 


R. F. Doherty and H. L. Doherty (British Isles) beat H. Ward and B. C. 
Wright (America), 8-10, 6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 8-6. 


In 1906 the Dohertys confirmed their and our supremacy. 
In the final round America beat Australasia by 3 matches 
to 2, the Australasians being minus Norman Brookes. In 
the Challenge Round the Americans were once more beaten 
by the British Isles by 5 matches to 0. Our representa- 
tives in the singles were S. H. Smith, who won both his 
matches in 3 straight sets, and H. L. Doherty, who also won 
both matches, though less decisively. The doubles of that 
year have a melancholy interest because it was the last 
time that the irresistible brothers championed this country. 
They beat Holcombe Ward and R. D. Little by 3 sets to 
1, namely, 3-6, 11-9, 9-7, 6-1. 

The following year (1907) the Australians took the 
lead, which they kept for five years, then lost for two years 
(1912 and 1913) and regained in 1914, holding it ever since. 
In 1907 Norman Brookes had his revenge over the Americans, 
winning both his singles from Beals Wright and Karl Behr; 
and though A. F. Wilding lost to Beals Wright, he beat 
Karl Behr in a 5 set match which decided the event, because 
after another desperate contest Brookes and Wilding lost 
the doubles to B. C. Wright and Karl Behr. I referred 
to the Challenge Round of that year in my article of last 
month, setting forth the full score. The British Isles were 
represented by Roper Barrett and myself. Brookes beat 
me and I beat Wilding. Both the Australasians beat 
Roper Barrett, but he and I just managed to pull off the 
doubles after a thrilling match, settled in the fifth set, 
which we won by 13 games to 11. In 1908 the preliminary 
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tie was played at Boston, U.S.A., and won by the Americans 
by 5 matches to 1, our solitary victory being M. J. G. 
Ritchie’s defeat of Beals Wright. J. C. Parke, our other 
representative, had not yet found his best form. The 
Challenge Round was decided at Melbourne, Australia, 
at the end of the year and won by Australasia by 3 matches 
to 2. Beals Wright greatly distinguished himself by beat- 
ing Brookes in his own country, as well as Wilding; but 
as his colleague, F. B. Alexander, lost both his matches 
and Brookes and Wilding won the doubles, Australasia 
secured the odd event. History repeated itself in 1909. 
The British Isles were decisively beaten at Philadelphia 
by the Americans by 5 to 0, though J. C. Parke and W. C. 
Crawley made a brave show in the doubles. The Challenge 
Round was equally decisive for Australasia, who won all 
the matches at Sydney, Brookes and Wilding overwhelming 
McLoughlin and his colleague, M. H. Long, in singles and 
doubles. There were no matches in 1910, Australasia enjoy- 
ing a walk-over. In 1911 we sent another team to the 
United States, to be defeated by 4 matches to 1, though 
we had the satisfaction of an easy victory in the doubles, 
C. P. Dixon and A. E. Beamish beating R. D. Little and 
T. C. Bundy by 6-3, 7-5, 64. The Challenge Round was 
played at Christchurch, New Zealand, and again Austral- 
asia beat America by 5 matches to 0. Brookes defeated 
Beals Wright and McLoughlin, while W. A. Larned was 
beaten by R. W. Heath, who received a walk-over from 
Beals Wright. Brookes and Dunlop won the doubles from 
Wright and McLoughlin by 3 sets to 1. 

1912 may be described as “‘ Parke and Dixon’s” year. 
The former was getting to the top of his form and became 
a match-winner of exceptional ability, though curiously 
enough the Wimbledon Championships have rarely drawn } 
out Parke’s very best play, his most memorable achieve- 
ments being elsewhere. Literally “off his own bat” he 
recovered the ‘‘ashes” of British Lawn Tennis from 
Australia and once more inscribed ‘‘ The British Isles” on 
the Davis Cup. In the preliminary tie C. P. Dixon greatly 
distinguished himself by beating both Gobert and Decugis 
in singles, and with Roper Barrett he beat Gobert and 
Laurentz in the doubles. America retired in the Second 
Round. This cleared the ground for a pilgrimage to 
Australia—regarded by many onlookers at the time as in 
the nature of a forlorn hope. But J. C. Parke beat Norman 
Brookes by 3 sets to 1 and Australasia’s second string, R. W. 
Heath, in three straight sets. Dixon was easily beaten 
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by Brookes, but beat Heath. This gave us the odd event, 
as we lost the doubles. 

By 1913 there were several competitors for the Davis 
Cup. In the First Round Germany defeated France and 
America beat Australasia, as did Canada South Africa. 
In the Second Round, America beat Germany, while Canada 
beat Belgium. In the Final, America beat Canada. So 
far the Americans had only had to exert themselves against 
the German team, and had lost but one match in three 
rounds. As was only natural, they expected something 
approaching a walk-over in the Challenge Round against 
the British Isles, but thanks to J. C. Parke they only won 
by the skin of their teeth. After having been easily beaten 
by McLoughlin in the Wimbledon Championship, Parke 
now pulled out his very best, winning a memorable match 
on the post. He also beat the second American, another very 
fine player, R. N. Williams, in another 5 set match. Dixon 
was within an ace of defeating the latter, but just didn’t 
pull it off and was easily beaten by McLoughlin. Roper 
Barrett and Dixon lost the doubles after another prolonged 
5 set match. The severity of this Challenge Round may be 
gathered from a summary of the score—America won by 
3 matches to 2, 13 sets to 10, 123 games to 116. 

The rest of the story is readily told. In the year of 
the war (1914) Britain beat Belgium and Australasia beat 
Canada, after which Britain beat France and Australasia 
smashed Germany (at Pittsburgh, U.8.A.). The Final 
Round was only decided after the Great War had begun— 
at Boston on August 6, 7 and 8, 1914. There were only 
two singles and one double. The British Isles lost every 
match, though Brookes only beat Parke by 7-5 in the 
final set and A. H. Lowe made Wilding play 28 games 
before winning his third set. In the Challenge Round, 
Australasia beat America by 3 matches to 2. The episode 
naturally aroused little interest at the time in this much 
preoccupied country, coinciding as it did with the depar- 
ture of the British Expeditionary Force to France. Even 
Australia under the stress of recent years has forgotten © 
the Homeric contest at New York that August 13th, 14th 
and 15th, which decided the destiny of the Davis Cup for 
more years than was conceived at the time. In the singles, 
McLoughlin beat Brookes in 3 straight sets, of which the 
first contained 32 games. McLoughlin also beat Wilding 
(3 sets to 1), thus avenging his defeat in the Championship 
the previous year, but R. N. Williams lost both his singles. 
The odd event was decided by the doubles, in which Brookes 
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and Wilding beat M. E. McLoughlin and T. C. Bundy in 
3 straight, but not uncontested, sets. 

During the war years, 1915-16, 17-18, the holders 
walked over. Last year the contest was renewed. Ger- 
many and Austria were necessarily barred. America stood 
aside on the sporting ground that she would have unfair 
advantage over Allies who had borne the brunt of the 
war. In the preliminaries Belgium was beaten by France 
and South Africa by the British Isles. The Final was 
played off on the Deauville hard courts, where to the 
general surprise, and thanks chiefly to Colonel A. R. F. 
Kingscote—the outstanding British player of the year— 
we gained a brilliant victory. To beat Gobert on a hard 
court at any time is a conspicuous achievement, and this 
Kingscote did, also beating Laurentz, whom our second 
string, P. M. Davson, likewise defeated. Gobert, however, 
won his single against Davson and with Laurentz took the 
doubles from Roper Barrett and O. G. M. Turnbull. How- 
ever, we gained the odd event, which opened the way for 
another Australian tour—this time by Kingscote, A. H. 
Lowe and Beamish. The Challenge Round was decided in 
Sydney last January. On the first day each side won a 
single, G. L. Patterson beating Lowe by 3 sets to 1, while 
Kingscote beat J. O. Anderson (Brookes not playing in 
the singles). Brookes and Patterson, however, overwhelmed 
Kingscote and Beamish in the doubles. Kingscote made 
a fine effort in his single against Patterson, but did not 
win a set, and Lowe lost a very long match against Anderson. 
We had no reason to be ashamed of our first post-war 
effort, and with such a player as Kingscote available and 
improving, the British Isles are by no means negligible. 
But international competition in 1920 is very hot. The 
French have ‘come on” appreciably, while the Americans 
have admittedly sent to Europe a team regarded as worthy 
of their greatest efforts in the past, and one that is con- 
fidently relied upon by its promoters to beat all European 
competitors. We shall see. The event is too near to 

ermit prediction. We shall know more after the present 
Wimbledon Championships, in which most of the Davis 
Cup players are participating and in which some good 
judges anticipate a repetition of 1913, when for the first 
and last time an American won the All-Comers, succumbing 
to an Australasian (Wilding) in the Championship Round. 
However, the reader will be much wiser on such matters 
than I can hope to be—-before the event. 

That the selection of the British Davis Cup Team this 
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year is no easy matter is evident from the suggestion that 
we should rely on players who have lived their life abroad 
and are intimately connected with Australia or New 
Zealand. Needless to say, it is no narrow provincialism 
that makes some Englishmen demur to such an arrange- 
ment, but chiefly hesitation as to what the effect would 
be on the sentiment of the Dominions if the Mother Country 
began importing their best players because otherwise she 
could not hope to beat them! I cannot think that such 
a proceeding is advisable from any point of view. That 
it should be mooted only serves to emphasize the present 
nakedness of England as regards Lawn Tennis, and the 
need for a serious and intelligent effort to retrieve the 
position we once held and should be capable of regaining. 
J. C. Parke’s victories in 1912 and 1913 must be a keen 
incentive to other athletes—he was originally a footballer 
par excellence. Directly he found his feet in Lawn Tennis 
he worked systematically until he developed a great game, 
which, as we have seen, his temperament enabled him to 
pull out when it was most needed by his side. What he 
could do surely other footballers could do—cricketers also. 
Kingscote is another admirable example of the imperturb- 
able player who becomes better as more is demanded of 
him. Last year he was only beaten by G. L. Patterson. 
This year he is believed to be still better, and is one of the 
few men we count upon to offer serious resistance to the 
American invasion, personified by Johnson, Tilden, Williams 
and Garland. 

What is the quality of match-winning which makes 
some men great players, while others in command of as 
good strokes, or perhaps better, and with equal knowledge 
of the game and its tactics, never quite come off on a big 
occasion? It is a rare and special gift essential to success 
in Championship matches. I have often tried to analyse 
it, but never satisfactorily, and though I have had con- 
siderable experience in playing before galleries, it is not 
easy to define the temperament to which victories are due 
almost as much as to play. All one can say is that some 
men obviously possess it, while others do not, and no man 
can tell whether he has it until he has tried. The secret 
possibly consists in the power of forgetting the fact that 
anybody is looking on and of imagining oneself to be having 
an ordinary strenuous game. No man who plays for the 
gallery or to the gallery can hope to reach and remain 
anywhere near the top of the tree. No self-conscious man 
can play his proper game, but some modest and unassuming 
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men happen to be very nervous, and though not in any 
sense egotistical they cannot forget the spectators, whose 
presence paralyses them, and the larger the crowd the more 
unhappy they become. This has been the undoing of many 
promising players, totally unable to do themselves justice 
on the famous Centre Court of Wimbledon, which is respon- 
sible for the addition of a new word to the language, namely 
**Centrecourtitis.” It is hard to fight against, and the 
single remedy for the sufferer is to play in as many 
tournaments as possible, before as many people as 
possible. 

To me the Centre Court has for many years had an 
exhilarating charm. I know every inch of that classic 
spot, almost every blade of grass, and regard any game 
there as worth any half a dozen games elsewhere. My friends 
were good enough to say that in the years of my Champion- 
ship I played 15 above my form on the Centre Court. 
The conditions are ideal, as it combines all the advantages 
of a perfect hard court with the delightful sensation of 
movement on grass. The All England Club will bid fare- 
well to it next year, when it seeks fresh woods and pastures 
new, though not too far afield. Shall we ever look on its 
like again? We certainly shall not forget the titanic 
contests to which it owes its fame, beginning with the Ren- 
shaws and between the Renshaws, their struggles with 
Lawford, the advent of W. J. Hamilton, the Baddeley 
régime, the unforgettable Pim, the lovable Mahony, the 
prolonged domination of the Dohertys, the portent of 
Brookes, then Wilding, culminating in Patterson’s meteoric 
career last year. We recall the many other fine players 
who contributed so much to the Championships without 
being able to inscribe their names on a roll which in forty 
years (thirty-six years of actual play) has only contained 
sixteen names. Among winners of the All-Comers Singles 
or runners-up were at different times E. W. Lewis, Eaves, 
8. H. Smith, F. L. Riseley, Ritchie, C. P. Dixon, Roper 
Barrett, McLoughlin, Beals Wright and others. Whether 
the Championship of 1920 remains within the British 
Empire or not, whatever may be the destiny of the Davis 
Cup, I would reiterate there is absolutely no reason why 
this country should not recover its former supremacy, 
provided we give the game a fair chance and enable our 
young athletes to apply to Lawn Terinis at the impression- 
able age the same zeal as is consecrated to other ball games. 
None of us would subtract any footballer or cricketer from 
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his proper calling, but just as golf has developed without 
any sacrifice on the part of cricket or football, so Lawn 
Tennis—which can only be despised by those who can’t 
play it—may hope to come into its own at the Univer- 


sities when it receives proper recognition from the public 
schools. 


A. W. Gort 


MORE BRITISH DELUSIONS ABOUT 
AMERICA 


Frw countries have benefited so largely through the mirage 
of Romance as have the United States of America. Not 
only to the schoolboy but to millions of Europeans old enough 
to know better they have come to appear a Land of Promise, 
inhabited by a bold and enterprising race who pass their 
time in beating Old World records, whose passion is freedom 
and who call no man their master. Actually it is true that 
America is the Land of Promise—though seldom of Per- 
formance; the remainder of the legend is inexact. The 
American, as a race, does not exist. The inhabitants of 
the United States are less enterprising than the Englishman 
or even the German; personal freedom, in the English 
sense, scarcely exists; instead of one man, every “ American” 
has a hundred million for his masters. The dominant 
feeling aroused in the educated European who has lived in 
America long enough to appreciate some of its difficulties 
is not admiration, but sympathetic pity. Even to-day, 
with half Europe ruined, there is no unhappier nation under 
heaven. 

The original American, if we may believe our forefathers, 
was a bold and enterprising person who overcame great 
difficulties, natural and social, in carving out a country for 
himself, and was likely to transmit such qualities to his 
descendants. So no doubt he did, but unfortunately now- 
adays those descendants are in a small minority, and the 
halo surrounding them has to be stretched to fit very many 
millions of Americans whose ancestors were neither bold nor 
enterprising. That is the fault of carrying an ideal un- 
comfortably far. It was a very fine ideal to establish a 
transatlantic Cave of Adullam which should welcome all 
who were downtrodden and oppressed and discontented. 
It is a mistake to have carried that ideal to where you are 
yourself overwhelmed by the rising flood of oppressed and 
oppressionable, every one of them with as good a right to 
call himself ‘‘ American’ as you have yourself. If there 
be anything at all in heredity, it is too much to hope that 
a mere magical pass with an American flagstaff will endow 
a man whose ancestors have been practically slaves for 
long generations with the qualities inherent to a race of 
freemen. It is this awkward fact which is responsible for 
three-quarters of the trouble of the Land of Discontent. 

One of the chief causes of American dislike for the 
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English—and it is useless to deny that among the lower 
classes in America the Englishman is disliked personally 
as well as nationally, whence of course the Anglophobia of the 
cheap politician about election time—is that, however long 
he remains in the country, he seldom becomes naturalized, 
and, like Gilbert’s hero, stubbornly persists in “ remaining 
an Englishman ”’ to the end. Yet considering the British 
tradition of personal freedom it is not really surprising 
that he should hesitate before transferring his allegiance to 
a country where personal liberty scarcely exists. Side by 
side with this is the almost complete absence of privacy, 
in the English sense. The American-born do not miss it ; 
they are accustomed to living in a crowd, and exemplify 
their gregariousness by building ti-eir houses in wall-less 
gardens and with their windows so placed that they can 
overlook their neighbours throughout the twenty-four hours. 
The popular explanation of this curious predilection is that 
it dates from the lonely days of the first settlers, when a 
stranger was a rare and welcome portent ; it is more correctly 
traceable to the crowded conditions of those East European 
ghettoes from which so many “ Americans” trace their 
descent. Not only must the American overlook his neigh- 
bour to be happy ; he must also interfere in his neighbour’s 
business to a degree incredible in Europe. 

Partly as a result of this overpowering curiosity of 
criticism ; partly, no doubt, as a tradition from the days 
of the Pilgrim Fathers; most of all because of its pride in 
Democracy, America has never invested largely in freedom 
for the individual. In most States, and more especially in 
New England, the weirdest laws are in active operation. 
In the spring of the present year an artist was arrested 
and fined in Connecticut for sketching on a Sunday; as 
recently, a member of a “crank” religious sect in Massa- 
chusetts was acquitted for shooting a boy of seventeen on 
the plea that his victim refused to attend church. If you 
are a workman you run a very good chance of being im- 
prisoned—if you have not been previously knocked on the 
head by your employer’s private police—if you go on strike 
or advise others to do so. Free speech—in the Hyde Park 
orator’s sense of the word—is a serious offence, for which 
you may be, and many have been, condemned to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. If you break the Seventh Command- 
ment, which you do as frequently in America as elsewhere, 
you may be imprisoned for it; so you may if you travel 
from one State to another with a lady who is not your wife. 
So you may if you publish a translation of Théophile Gautier. 
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And the list might be extended indefinitely. I do not say 
“there is anything wrong in this quaint conception of freedom ; 
it is in fact the outcome of necessity. You dare not accord 
rsonal liberty to all Americans, simply because a large 
number of them are and must be unfitted for it. That is 
one of the penalties of running a Cave of Adullam nowadays. 
There is only one way of alleviating the position for those 
who can be trusted, in other words the ‘‘ white ’’ Americans. 
You must make it tacitly understood that certain people 
may disregard the laws with impunity, while they remain 
in force to be called upon when needed. The most obvious 
example of this is, of course, the Prohibition enactment. 
No one pretends that Prohibition was introduced at the 
wish of the American people nor even a majority of them. 
Its genesis was in the desire of certain great employers 
of labour to get more work out of their employés. By 
skilfully subsidizing the temperance associations, the churches 
and the general body of those who compound the sins they 
are inclined to by damning those they have no mind to, they 
succeeded in their attempt and the United States became 
officially “dry.” Whether or no its results have been on 
the whole for good or evil it is too early to decide; it can 
scarcely be said to be in operation except in spots. It is 
supposed to be enforced jointly by the Federal authorities 
and those of the respective States. The Federal authorities 
attempt to enforce it: sometimes the State authorities 
assist them; others, calling upon the sacred words “ State 
rights,” do their best to hinder them. In New York, Chicago 
and other great centres of wealth, Prohibition is enforced just 
sufficiently to ensure immense profits for ‘* bootloggers,” 
smugglers and others with a “pull.” For the more respect- 
able citizen there is the complaisant physician, to be found 
in any hotel, who will write you out a prescription for a 
couple of dollars. For the less hypocritical there remain 
the saloons. You cannot stay in New York three days 
without discovering a dozen places in such a street as Broad- 
way where you can get all the drink you want served almost 
openly so long as you are ready to pay from ten to fifteen 
shillings for a whisky-and-soda. The only people who 
cannot get drink if they want it are the poor who cannot 
afford it. The rich simply do not pretend to pay any 
attention to the law, and if you walk down Broadway after 
midnight you will see as many drunken men as before the 
days of national Prohibition—and they are generally much 
drunker. 
I have said that you dare not accord personal liberty 
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to a majority of the inhabitants of the United States to-day. 
This is largely because of the national deification of “ Big 
Business.”” The American business man has a high reputa- 
tion which he does not really deserve. He is very much less 
enterprising than his British competitor; he is not nearly 
so efficient as the German. He is very rich, for much the 
same reason that I should be rich if some one presented 
me with an oil-well. He lives in a country of unparalleled 
resources, and the very ease with which wealth is to be had 
almost for the asking has militated against his enterprise 
or efficiency. One thing only was necessary—an abundance 
of cheap, ignorant labour. By free use of the business 
*‘ slogan,” ‘“‘ America the Land of the Free,” the American 
employer was able to comb the ghettoes of the world—and 
he is only now beginning to realize the danger of it. 

The labour laws of the United States are as antiquated 
as her eighteenth-century Constitution. Even before the 
Great War she was a hundred years behind such a country 
as Germany in all matters dealing with the relations of 
workman and employer, sickness and out-of-work insurance, 
employer’s liability, old-age pensions and the like. The 
working classes were hopelessly handicapped, not only by 
the laws, which were all in favour of the employer, but by 
the constant influx of cheap, ignorant foreign labour, unable 
to speak the language of the country or of each other, 
powerless to combine and, in addition, having the tradition 
of generations of European slavery to keep them submissive. 
When in time they learnt English and grew more or less 
humanized, they might find their condition intolerable: it 
mattered little to the employer. There were always more 
to be found in Europe. 

This has served to make America the paradise of the 
employer, but it has proved a bad thing for the country. 
The old hardy, enterprising American stock is submerged 
in these new elements in the great cities, and even in the 
country districts is holding its own only with difficulty. 
The population of Greater New York is made up as to nearly 
half of German, Russian and Polish Jews, not to speak of 
Moldo-Wallachs, assorted Slavs, Greeks, Levantines and the 
rest whom President Wilson described compendiously as 
“the scum of South-Eastern Europe.” It is the same in 
Chicago and Pittsburg and other great manufacturing centres ; 
it is increasingly becoming so in San Francisco and the West 
generally, where also you have the Cinetic “‘ American,” 
just as in the South—and, since the war, in the North also— 
you have the Afro-American. These weird stocks inter- 
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marry among themselves, with the quaintest results, as 
imagine the offspring of a Polish Jew and a Negress, a type 
of citizen not unknown in New York. It is difficult to 
estimate the real numbers of East-European Jews in the 
country, as in America as elsewhere the Hebrew is alive 
to the advantage of changing his name to one of Anglo- 
Saxon suggestion, so that it may well be that the father of 
Mr. Homer B. Howard was called Hoffartigallenbaum, and 
that Mr. Wilmslow Curzon springs from the proud old 
Oriental stock of Kurzenackersteinitz. 

I am not an anti-Semite, but you cannot live in an 
American city without being forced to realize that this 
collocation of the lowest type of Jew has already had 
deplorable results on the national moral. Among the smaller 
tradirig class the level of commercial morality can only be 
paralleled in the ghettoes of Poland or Roumania. The 
same is true of civic and municipal life, though it is true 
the low Irish element which has cornered municipal politics 
is also to be blamed for this. The dirt and squalor of the 
poorer streets in all the big cities, which would not be 
tolerated by a Polish municipality, the vulgar ostentation 
which is the keynote of the shops, restaurants and places 
of public resort, the quite astounding lack of street manners 
or indeed of the barest politeness between man and man, 
all these things are directly due to the ever increasing 
numbers of the “scum.” It is very unfair to blame them 
upon the “ white’? American, though he, after all, is in- 
directly responsible. 

These people, or many of them, have votes, whence the 
unexpectedness of American politics. A public man must 
say certain things if he is to secure their votes, whether he 
believes them or not, and say them he does, to the mental 
confusion of the unsophisticated European observer, who 
expects some kind of connection between words and deeds 
even in his politicians. You cannot govern such people 
by any appeal to their reason; they simply would not 
understand. You may sway them through their prejudices 
if you will bow so low. Faced by such a problem, who has 
not a sympathetic tear for the honest American politician ? 
So it is in the minor details of social life. To the ‘‘ scum,” 
good manners are abhorrent because at home in Europe 
he has been forced to be polite to his superiors. Boorishness 
is to him the badge of independence. It is natural to him 
to throw his garbage out of the window into the street 
and leave it there, because he has always done it in his 
Lithuanian home village. He pollutes the city parks with 
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ordure and dirty pieces of newspaper because he does not 
know any better. If he makes money he wallows in blatant 
vulgarity and ostentation because that is the only way he 
can imagine of expressing his importance. This is all very 
hard on the “ white’? American doomed to live in an 
American city ; worse is it to reflect that such conditions 
are growing worse instead of better. While your “scum ” 
hugs the cities as his ideal of paradise, your educated or 
artistic man is driven from them. 

The one hope for the future of America as a great nation 
and the one to which white America clings desperately is 
that in defiance of the laws of heredity it may be possible 
some day to Americanize if not the foreign-born themselves 
at least their children. White America has thrown itself 
with pathetic energy into this crusade. Thereare a thousand 
agencies of one kind or another for Americanizing these new 
Americans ; if it were possible, there is little doubt that it 
would be done. Hence arises the curious paradox that 
America is at once the most idealist and the most basely 
material community in the modern world. The preacher, 
the writer, the educationalist continually assert the noblest 
ideals and do their best to teach them by example as well 
as precept. You will find some of the noblest men and 
women in America that are to be found anywhere in the 
world ; if you judge only by them, their works and their 
lives, you might well believe that America is indeed all that 
it claims to be as a leader of world-betterment. Unfortun- 
ately, they are in the smallest of minorities; their voices 
reach few ears, and they mostly deaf through lack of under- 
standing or plain prejudice ; more and more the foreign-born 
cling to their ghetto-bred traditions and bring up their 
children to them. Some of the externals of “‘ Americanism ” 
they indeed accept and vulgarize—the prostitution of the 
national flag is a case in point. To those to whom a national 
flag is a sacred symbol there is something rather horrible 
in the way in which “Old Glory” is dragged through 
every mud-puddle if but it may serve the “ patriot’s” 
purpose. Not only is it made use of for commercial ends 
to an extent almost incredible: you cannot have a school- 
treat or a religious function or a procession in favour of 
street cleaning but every celebrant must be provided with 
one or more flags which he or she waves unceasingly. I am 
inclined to doubt if two men can get properly drunk together 
in a “ blind tiger’ without producing and waving the flag 
of their country—but of this I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. If you wish to appreciate the feelings of the 
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boys in Stalky and Co. when the patriotic orator appealed 
to their youthful patriotism, you should stand in an American 
street on some day of public excitement. If waving the 
flag were any proof of monoracialism, the population of the 
United States would be the most homogeneous in the world. 
Unfortunately it is not. Nor, indeed, does the forlorn hope 
of Americanizing the children of the ghetto grow more hopeful 
as the years pass. When there were but a minority of them 
amid a majority of white Americans it was at least probable 
that they might be affected by their environment ; nowadays, 
when they form the vast mass of the city population, the 
reverse is the case. They dominate their surroundings: 
more and more New York and Chicago and San Francisco 
are becoming East-European cities in thought and breeding 
and ideals: if you wish to find the white American who is 
the real hope of the country, you must seek him in the 
smaller towns and the country districts, and even there 
the threatening flood is following him. I am familiar with 
a pleasant little town in Connecticut. Ten years ago it 
was purely “‘ white.” Just before the war the first Polish 
Jew arrived. To-day there are fifty families of them, and 
the whole feeling of the place is changed. 

All thinking Americans realize these facts and the menace 
which they carry with them; very few admit them. It 
would be dangerous, for one thing. The man who undertakes 
to tell an unpleasant truth to a mixed American audience 
takes his life and his reputation in his hands. The vast 
majority even of white Americans have that curious form 
of faith which the classical schoolboy defined as believing 
in something which you know is not true. As instance, 
I have heard a Cabinet Minister declare, with tears in his 
voice, at a public luncheon, that during the whole time the 
American Expeditionary Force was in France not a single 
case of drunkenness was officially reported. His audience, 
who were mostly ladies, were moved to tears by this re- 
markable testimony to the purity of young American man- 
hood, and I almost shed tears myself. The amazing truth 
is that although the Minister and every woman present 
knew perfectly well that such a statement was sheer non- 
sense, yet they undoubtedly believed it. I know no other 
country in the world where such an incident would be 
possible. : 

This amazing facility of self-deception is of course greatly 
helped by the prevailing tendency of the American Press 
to print. nothing without a purpose. Often its intentions 
are excellent—to encourage ‘‘ Americanization ’’—towards 
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which end it is considered necessary to print nothing but 
facts—or fictions—which will impress upon the foreign-born 
the glory and beauty of the American ideal. Thus England 
will be attacked most unfairly for something she has not 
done, and which the writer knows perfectly well she has 
not done, merely that American probity may be enhanced 
by the contrast. Any incident, however important, tending 
to show America in an unfavourable light is rigidly suppressed 
or so disguised as to be unrecognizable. This is not neces- 
sarily corrupt ; its fundamental end is respectable—to help 
** Americanize’”’ the nation. The foreign observer is amazed, 
simply because he does not realize the dire necessity which 
impels it. 

If England could only realize it, it is precisely when 
America seems most blatant and most Anglophobe that she 
needs our sympathy and patience the most. When a man 
is in danger of sinking in a bog of green slime you do not 
expect any very exact nicety in his behaviour. Just at 
present America seems very Anglophobe: it is only because 
she is faced with the necessity of so managing her foreign- 
born citizens that they shall elect a President who shall 
not too scandalously outrage the traditions of Washington 
and Lincoln, great men of a time when the “scum” was 
still in its native marshes. We in England should be very 
tolerant of and very sorry for them. Long centuries ago, 
before the Saxon and the Norman and the Dane and the 
Celt had been beaten into one people, we must have had 
a similar problem to face. Even then we did not have to 
include the ghettoes of Lithuania, the slums of Naples, 
the kraals of West Africa and gutters of Stamboul in our 
calculations. 

OLIVER Mapox HvUEFYER 


KOLCHAK 


THE career of General Denikin and his gallant Volunteer 
Army, meteoric and brilliant as it was, perhaps hardly 
surpasses in dramatic interest that of the ill-fated Admiral 
Kolchak, proclaimed Supreme Ruler of Russia on Novem- 
ber 8, 1918, commander of victorious Siberian armies up till 
May, driven from his capital after a retirement of over 
900 miles on November 15, and foully murdered on 
February 6, 1919, after less than fifteen months of 
brief authority. It is no part of the present writer’s theme 
to discuss whether Kolchak had himself to blame for his 
own violent death and the collapse of all he stood for, or 
whether the responsibility may not be more justly appor- 
tioned among undesirable and reactionary counsellors, in- 
triguing and incompetent generals, apathetic and corrupt 
administrators, and selfish and dissident allies. This must 
be left for some future historian, with all the documents 
at his command, to discuss and decide. Our only object 
here is to set down, as fully as may be, a plain unvarnished 
tale of Kolchak’s career as ruler and general. 

We must commence our narrative on the morrow of the 
Bolshevik coup @état of November 1917. This event con- 
summated the break-up of the Russian Army on the German 
front, which had begun with the overthrow of the Czar, gone 
on gradually under the Provisional Government, and became 
immediate as a result of the failure of the July offensive 
in Galicia and the Korniloff rising. When the army 
finally dissolved, some bodies escaped intact from the 
general ruin, and made their way as formed fighting forces 
to the extremities of the old Empire of the Czars, there to 
form nuclei of future anti-Bolshevik armies. One of these, 
the Cossacks of the Don, later formed one of the armies 
under Denikin, in the south-east. Another, the Czecho- 
Slovak Corps, later formed the kernel of the first Siberian 
hosts. We must therefore follow their fortunes more 
closely. 

This corps had been originally recruited from Czech 
prisoners of war taken by the Russians from the Austrian 
armies and enrolled to serve in the ranks of their former 
foes against their comrades-in-arms, who were at the same 
time the oppressors of their native land. This contingent, 
feeling in no way attracted towards Bolshevism and desiring 
to continue their service against the common enemy, 
requested permission from the new rulers of Russia to trans- 
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fer themselves to the Western theatre of war. The Allied 
representatives in Russia backed up this demand, and it 
was accordingly arranged that the Czecho-Slovak Corps 
should be railed, half to Vladivostock and half to Archangel, 
and thence be transported by sea to France. 

What happened next is obscure. Some stories assert 
that the Bolshevik rulers of Russia had never had any 
intention of keeping faith with the Czechs, and that, acting 
in accordance with the instructions of their masters in 
Berlin, put into operation a treacherous design of attacking 
the corps when strung out along the long lines of railway 
to the north and the east and destroying them in detail. 
On the other hand, the writ of Moscow ran no great distance 
in these first turbulent days of Red rule, and it may well be 
that the attack on the Czechs was the work of irresponsible 
marauders. In any case the effect was the same. The 
advanced portions of the Czech corps had reached Vladi- 
vostock, and their centre had passed eastward of the Urals, 
when the rearguard was suddenly assailed by formed units 
equipped with machine guns and artillery, as they passed 
the Volga. At the same time other armed forces swooped 
down on the Trans-Siberian Railway around Omsk and cut 
off the Czechs in the Amur province from their comrades 
in West Siberia and East Russia. 

The situation of the latter was already uncomfortable 
and threatened soon to become critical, unless their rear 
could be speedily forced and communication with the Pacific 
coast restored. For the present the Czech units west of 
the Urals proved themselves fully a match for their treacher- 
ous foes. They counter-attacked vigorously, drove the ill- 
disciplined Red bands off in headlong flight, and equipped 
themselves from their booty with enough ammunition and 
artillery to last them for some months of fighting. It 
was well they did so, for they soon had to meet further and 
fiercer assaults from greatly superior numbers. By October 
1918 they had been compelled to give ground to a depth of 
over 100 miles, and their line, at first on the Volga, had been 
retired almost to the foothills of the Urals. But meanwhile 
the situation in the rear had cleared, the Allies had sent a 
combined force to Eastern Siberia for the purpose of 
extricating the hard-pressed Czech-Slovak Corps, and though 
the effect of this move may be said to have been moral rather 
than material, it sufficed to achieve its object. Troops 
raised by the Atamans of the Amuk and Ussuri provinces 
assembled about Chita and attacked westwards in con- 
junction with the Czechs, while those Czechs around Baikal 
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advanced eastward; and on September Ist a junction was 
effected by these two forces and the Trans-Siberian cleared 
of Reds from Chita to the Urals. Meantime Siberian forces 
working east from Chita and Japanese regiments coming 
north and west from Vladivostock completed the reconquest 
of the Amur railway and restored through rail communica- 
tion with the anti-Bolshevik forces in East Russia. From 
this time forward till the end of 1919, when Kolchak and 
Siberia fell into Bolshevik hands, the immense trans-con- 
tinental line, often damaged, frequently blocked for a time, 
was never permanently closed to traffic, and the Czech 
contingent fighting stubbornly on the defensive before 
Perm and Ufa with the Orenburg Cossacks further south in 
line of battle before their native city became the advance 
guard and covering force for the new Siberian armies now 
being raised in the interior for the reconquest of European 
Russia from the Bolsheviks. 

Meanwhile political struggles and warring factions were 
the order of the day in Siberia: each locality had its own 
little Government, and none were prepared to sink themselves 
and their personalities for the good of the country. It is 
not intended to attempt any unravelling of these party 
squabbles which are even more wearisome—if possible— 
than the history of politics in this country, and may well 
be left buried in the dust of their own turmoil. Suffice it 
that on November 18, 1918, a coup @état in Omsk—to 
which it seems clear that Kolchak himself was an unwilling 
party—placed the Admiral at the helm as the Supreme 
Ruler of Russia and the leader of the fight against Sovietism 
and Red Revolution. 

Kolchak, Admiral in the Russian Black Sea Fleet during 
the early days of the war and the Revolution, seemed at 
the time in every way well fitted for the onerous position 
he was now called on to assume. A man of the highest 
personal character, able and intelligent, imbued with the 
highest sense of loyalty and devotion to duty, he held up 
to the end the esteem and respect of all who came into 
personal contact with him. But the difficulties he had to 
overcome were of a nature to daunt the bravest spirit. 
Everything was to make anew. The routine of government 
lay in fragments. The men available to fill posts in the new 
administration belonged almost entirely to the class whose 
minds were inclined to a monarchist form of government ; 
many of them were old Czarist officials who had imbibed 
to the full the spirit of corruption and venality which had 
before been so rife in both the central and local administra- 
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tive services. His generals were often old and incompetent 
officers of the Imperial Army, or young men ambitious to 
make a career for themselves and without much scruple 
as to their means of attaining this object. For the new 
material of the new army there were available only the 
ignorant, lackadaisical peasant element, or the town artisans, 
discontented and half Bolshevik already in their sympathies ; 
for officers the younger bourgeoisie, unpatriotic, selfish and 
with little power of leadership or control of men. Arms, 
ammunition and equipment were all to seek. Transport of 
all kinds had entirely broken down; trade and agriculture 
were at a standstill; bandit gangs, opposed to all govern- 
ment and order, were roaming all the land. Disorganiza- 
tion, apathy, and selfishness faced the new ruler wherever 
he turned his eyes. They remained ever his most deadly 
foes. They were to be present to his gaze all day and every 
day, from the hour of his call to power to that last fatal 
dawn of February 6, 1919, at Irkutsk. 

The full realization and effect of all these things was at 
the moment, however, reserved for the future. For the 
present Kolchak’s efforts were devoted mainly to the raising 
of his new armies and in a secondary degree to the restora- 
tion and maintenance of order within the boundaries of 
Siberia and the formation of a regular administration. 
By the end of the year the main Bolshevik bands in the 
Amur and Maritime provinces had been successfully dealt 
with and the area east of Baikal reduced more or less to 
order. In Central and Western Siberia there had always 
been less sympathy with Bolshevism and more support for 
democratic national government. 

On the front the situation was that the newly formed 
Siberian contingent in the north, under the leadership of 
the Czech General Gaida, were increasing daily in numbers 
and enthusiasm, and waging successful combats with the 
Reds in their front. The so-called Western Army and the 
Orenburg Cossacks in the south were in a less favourable 
position ; the elements comprising these armies were more 
heterogeneous and less disciplined, their fighting value 
therefore less, and they were now being strongly assailed by 
superior Bolshevik forces, whose objective was to clear 
the railway from Orenburg to Tashkent and open up for 
starving and ill-clothed Russia the rich supplies of grain 
and cotton in Turkestan. 

Accordingly the brilliant success of the Siberians in the 
north, who, launching an offensive in December, drove the 
Reds headlong from the important town of Perm with 
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heavy losses in prisoners and booty, was opposed by a 
steady Bolshevik advance in the south. On the last day of 
1918 the Reds entered Ufa after some fighting before the 
town, the Russian leaders having been unable to agree on 
a common plan of defence. The same day Sterlitamak, 
an important town at the foot of the Urals to the south- 
east of Ufa, was also lost. The pressure, however, was even 
more intense against the Orenburg Cossacks, to whom the 
Ural Cossacks in the area north of the Caspian Sea had now 
joined their forces. They got little profit from it for the 
moment; Uralsk, their chief town, was taken from them on 
January 29, 1919. Orenburg had fallen a week before, to 
a concentric attack from the west by Red forces from the 
Volga and from the south-east by others advancing up the 
Tashkent railway. The latter was now open from end to 
end, but such was the condition of permanent way and 
rolling stock that the Reds were unable for the present to 
make use of it. Meanwhile the Orenburg Cossacks, now 
under command of Dutov, were still unable to make head 
against the enemy, who occupied Orsk, at the southern 
end of the Urals; on February 27th their position from being 
serious threatened to become critical; their homesteads 
were almost entirely in Red hands, and it was feared that 
many of them might be induced to give up the struggle 
in despair unless some evidence were given that their Siberian 
allies meant to assist in recovering their own country. 
Such a defection would be all the more serious as it would 
open Turkestan and all its resources to the Bolsheviks in 
permanency, and thus solve many of the economic problems 
of Soviet Russia. 

Accordingly the Siberian Staff decided’ to undertake an 
offensive. Its first object was to take the pressure off the 
Cossacks, but the plan soon developed into something far 
more ambitious. Briefly, it was proposed to reach the Volga 
in the first rush, the left flank astride of and cutting the 
Turkestan railway at its crossing of that river at Samara, 
the right near Kazan. To the south of this line the Oren- 
burg and Ural Cossacks would come forward rounding up 
the Reds, who should be unable to make their escape from 
the area between the Volga and the Caspian Sea before the 
bolt hole at Samara was closed, and holding out a hand to 
Denikin in South-East Russia, and then in conjunction with 
him clearing all the Lower Volga below Saratov. To the 
north the Siberian Army, under Gaida, was to guard the 
right flank by an advance along the Perm-Vologda railway, 
getting in touch with the troops of the Archangel Govern- 
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ment. Thus there would be formed a united front from 
Archangel in the north along the Volga to the Sea of Azov 
in the south, supplied from the three ports of Archangel, 
Vladivostock, and Novo Kossisk and ready, after a pause 
for reorganization and refitment, to enter on the grand 
final advance on Moscow. 

As the first move in this grandiose plan the Western 
Army, under Khangin, commenced its advance early in 
March. Success was immediate. In less than three weeks 
all that had been lost in the beginning of the year had been 
recovered. Ufa was re-entered in triumph; Ossa and 
Birsk, two considerable towns to north of Ufa, followed 
soon after. By March 21st the position seemed so favourable 
that Kolchak felt himself in a position to give the order 
for an offensive on the whole front. 

The Bolsheviks were in no position to make head against 
this powerful advance. Their commitments elsewhere had 
already laid heavy demands on the Red armies — 
formed, not yet fully disciplined and rack-ridden with half- 
heartedness or treachery. In the north they were engaged 
in a spasmodic offensive which, while it brought them little 
tangible fruit, exacted no light toll of casualties. In the 
west, Esthonians, Letts and Germans had just dealt them 
a series of severe blows, and the Poles were known to be 
massing for attack. In the south their very successes were 
leading them deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
Ukraine, an area infested with partisan bands and bitterly 
hostile to the invaders, who were compelled to employ 
forces of considerable size in order to occupy and hold 
down this vast tract of country, all important from an 
economic point of view to Soviet Russia. So it came 
about that the troops in the east were left to their own 
devices, and of this fact Kolchak and his Staff were well 
aware and in a position to take full advantage. 

The tide of battle swept westward. Between the Kama 
river and the Perm-Vologda railway the Siberian Army, 
escorting the advance of Khangin’s right, pushed forward 
beyond Okhansk and Sarapol and laid hands on one of the 
largest industrial areas in East Russia, and one, moreover, 
devoted almost entirely to the manufacture of war material. 
But the main advance was taking place south of the Kama. 
Here Khangin’s troops, pushing rapidly forward, occupied 
in rapid succession a series of towns on the Ufa—Samara 
railway, cleared the foothills of the Urals on their left 
flank, and brought forward the Orenburg Cossacks, now 
reorganized and re-equipped, to the recovery of their 
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homeland. By the end of April, Khangin’s vanguards 
had traversed some 200 miles in depth and were less than 
50 miles from the middle Volga. The important junction 
of the Turkestan railway seemed within their reach, and 
also the even more important Volga bridges. Further 
east the Orenburg Cossacks had recovered Orsk, traversed 
the Turkestan railway, and were investing Orenburg itself. 
The Ural Cossacks, not to be outdone, had pressed north 
from the Caspian, and were laying siege to Uralsk. The 
situation of the Eastern Bolshevik Army had, in less than 
two months, become ominous. 

The Siberian success was more apparent than real; the 
weaknesses of the army became daily more manifest. The 
rapid advance had disorganized many units, weakened the 
bonds of discipline, and caused large numbers to straggle or 
desert. Worse still, the practice of incorporating into the 
regiments recruits from all sources, many of them undesirable 
Red prisoners, conscripted peasants, unwilling factory hands, 
had perceptibly lowered the moral level of the troops. 
Beyond a doubt many trained Red agitators made their 
way into Kolchak’s service and found there plenty of com- 
bustible material to work upon. 

The Bolsheviks on their side had drawn forward all 
their reserves, denuding to an even dangerous degree their 
other fronts, and prepared a counter-offensive in the area 
east of Samara against the left wing of Khangin’s army. 
On May 3rd this wing was struck and broken, thanks 
to the weakness or treachery of certain units, in the 
neighbourhood of the Samara—Ufa railway. Red cavalry 
enveloped the retreating Russians and swept away in the 
rout the reserves hurrying forward to retrieve the disaster. 
Khangin’s army fell back, rapidly and in rout in the south, 
slowly and in better order in the north. But on this latter 
wing a new disaster befell them. A Red flotilla, issuing 
from the Volga, sailed up the Kama, defeated the Siberian 
gunboat, and landed troops in rear of Khangin’s right. 
Several divisions of the latter, assailed in front and rear, 
were compelled to lay down their arms. From this time 
forward all efforts to effect a stand on the numerous river 
lines available for defence proved unavailing. 

The advance of the Bolsheviks continued more accentu- 
ated on the right. By the end of May the Urals had been 
reached in this quarter and Sterlitamak reoccupied. Cavalry 
pressed forward due northward against the lines of com- 
munication of the Russian troops retiring hastily on Ufa, 
hotly pursued along the line from Samara. The retreat 
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now spread to Gaida’s army in the north, compelled to 
draw back their left to keep touch with their southern 
neighbours. Gaida’s attempt to effect a diversion by an 
offensive along the Vologda railway from Perm proved 
abortive. By the middle of June his army was also in full 
retreat all along the line. 

Disaster after disaster befell Kolchak throughout these 
summer days of 1919. Ufa and Birsk were lost early in 
June, the manufacturing basin of the Kama, Perm and 
Kungur had all gone the same way by the first week in 
July. The forcing of the passes of the Urals was effected 
by the Reds with little difficulty in face of the now demoral- 
ized defenders. Krasnoupimsk and Ekaterinburg in the 
north, Zlatoust and Vekkhne Uraisk in the south, were 
one after the other evacuated after little fighting. By the 
end of July the Red wave had filtered through the passes 
into Siberia. Kolchak’s armies fell back ceaselessly, covered 
by strong rearguards. It became clear that the only hope 
of the Siberians lay in the possibility of shaking off the 
pursuers and gaining time to reorganize and prepare for 
a renewed offensive when the Bolsheviks had lost some of 
their ardour, were exhausted by their long advance, and 
could be caught at a distance from their base and supplies. 

But this was a long process. The Bolshevik advance 
guards did not hesitate to push on far in front of their 
main bodies and to act boldly against the Siberian rear- 
guards. The retirement of the latter continued along the 
railways; they evacuated in turn the foothills of the Urals, 
the area of Cheliabinsk, the district of Shadrinsk, and 
the line of the Tobol. By this time the Red pursuit was 
slackening and the Siberian Corps were able to fall back at 
their leisure unmolested by the enemy. The latter were 
now inclined to exploit their success on the flanks. To the 
north they entered Tobolsk, and a flying column pushed 
northwards from it into the desolate wastes of the Arctic 
plains. To the south the Orenburg and Ural Cossacks 
remained to be dealt with. The latter were forced back from 
Uralsk towards the Caspian by the Red flank guard, while 
a stronger force assailed the centre of Dutov’s troops (now 
renamed the Southern Army) astride the Turkestan railway. 
Red troops from Tashkent at the same time operated in 
their rear. By the middle of September Dutov’s centre 
had crumbled before this combined attack; the railway to 
Turkestan was freed; one part of the Southern Army fell 
back westward to share the fate of the Ural Cossacks, the 
others withdrew into the desolate regions of the Kirchiz 
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Steppes. All connection had long ago been lost with the 
main Siberian armies. 

The moment of this disaster was the one chosen by the 
new Siberian Commander-in-Chief, General Dietrichs, for 
his counter-offensive. The Red advance guards, outstripping 
the main body of the pursuit, had reached the line of the 
Ishim, the last line of defence before Kolchak’s capital 
Omsk. The interior of the country was seething with dis- 
affection; Red bands, finding ready recruits among the 
discontented workmen and peasants, were at large through- 
out all the land as far as Baikal, stopping all trade and 
industry and threatening the all-important Trans-Siberian 
on which the life of the army depended east of Baikal; the 
local Atamans were playing for their own hand and paying 
little more than lip service—if that—to the Omsk adminis- 
tration. The prestige of the Government had reached its 
nadir ; a little more and all Siberia must lapse into anarchy. 
All depended now on Dietrichs’ last throw of the dice. 

It was made—and failed. The counter-offensive com- 
menced on August 30th, and brought the Siberians back to 
the line of the Tobol. Their army had fought unevenly ; 
certain units had given of their best and were worn out, 
others had held aloof from the fighting or shown themselves 
untrustworthy. A pause ensued of a fortnight—all to the 
advantage of the Reds, who hurried up reinforcements, 
refitted their troops, and on October 19th opened a general 
attack along the whole line. It was the final battle for 
Siberia, and the Reds gained it. 

Before the end of the month the Siberians were in full 
retreat. The Bolsheviks passed the Ishim, surprising the 
defenders of the railway bridge, and closed in on Omsk. 
The distracted Government knew not where to turn. An 
ominous indication of the prevailing state of the country 
was given by a revolt at Vladivostock under the leadership 
of Gaida, relieved of his command some time before owing 
to personal differences with his superiors; it failed, but for 
the moment only. A few days later the agony of the army 
was consummated. Omsk fell into the enemy’s hands, and 
with it immense quantities of valuable material of war, which 
could never be replaced. The Government had fled the town 
before its capture and established itself at Krasnovarsk. 
Thence it went to Irkutsk, but its further wanderings 
are of little interest. Kolchak himself, with that high 
sense of duty that always inspired him, remained to share 
the fate of his army. 

But the army now barely existed. In the Steppes Dutov’s 
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forces were being hunted from pillar to post, and soon 
degenerated into scattered bands of disordered and harm- 
less fugitives. Their ultimate fate does not concern this 
narrative. On the Trans-Siberian Red artillery and 
armoured trains, escorted by a few infantry in sledges, 
followed similar Siberian bands across the trackless snow- 
covered plains. The one band called themselves the Bol- 
shevik Red Army, the other the Siberian Army. Round 
and about them roved armed gangs of bandits, Bolshevik 
partisans or Siberian partisans, foes alike of the peasant 
and the citizen. Organized fighting there was none. The 
Siberian host was rapidly dissolving before the pursuit of a foe 
dwindling in numbers with equal rapidity, but imbued with 
a little more of the military spirit, a little more driving 
power, a little more faith in their cause. It was the phan- 
tom of an army fleeing in rout before the pursuit of another 
army equally phantom. 

There is little more to tell. Anti-Government risings 
broke out in the early days of 1920 along the line from 
Irkutsk eastward, and soon all the country from beyond 
Baikal to the Pacific had thrown off allegiance to Kolchak. 
The latter, prevailed upon at last to leave his dying army, 
arrived on January 15th at Irkutsk. Here his train was 
surrounded by armed men, and no choice was left him but 
to surrender himself into their hands. He was kept in 
close confinement with his Prime Minister, Pepelaieff. Three 
weeks or so later, when Red extremists had come into power 
in Irkutsk, these two were brought up before a military 
tribunal sitting in the middle of the night, condemned to 
death, and shot at dawn on the morning of February 6th. 
The hollow pretext given was the discovery of a plot to 
liberate the Admiral and place him at the head of a counter- 
revolution—a pretext as old as tyranny and violence, and 
to which we need not attach any faith. How little even its 
authors believed in it is shown by the fact that they carried 
out their sentence only four hours after it had been given, 
thus affording no time for the Allied representatives even 
to enter a formal protest. 

Thus Kolchak fell—and with him the hope of Siberian 
independence and Russian self-government. The causes 
of his downfall need not be recapitulated. They stand out 
from every page of this narrative. His cause was bound 
to depend for its support largely, if not entirely, on the 
middle classes—the so-called bourgeoisie, always the main- 
stay of ordered government, the source whence are drawn 
administrative officials, Army officers, and others who make 
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up the backbone of the governing class. But these classes 
in Siberia were inexperienced in politics, corruptible, and 
apathetic to a degree incapable of affording any real support 
to the Kolchak regime. The workmen of the towns and 
the peasants of the country knew enough of Bolshevism to 
be attracted by its visions but too little to appreciate its evils 
in practice, and fell easy victims to Red agents. The 
wilder elements—and how many did not these number in 
Siberia !—were, of course, antagonistic to order and govern- 
ment of any kind. 

In a country where education was entirely lacking and 
where government was understood only so far as it em- 
bodied force, democratic experiments could find no fruit- 
ful soil. The distinction between liberty and anarchy was 
beyond the Siberian mind; only force could preserve order 
in the country, but it could not enlist national support for 
the Government. Kolchak had to make use of men who 
understood only the rule of force, for want of better material, 
and it is hardly fair to hold him responsible for all their 
violence and excesses, though these had no little effect in 
alienating from him support, both inside and outside the 
country. His fault, if it be a fault, lay in the fact that he 
was not equal to a herculean task. It was such a task as 
Napoleon might have shrunk from. Kolchak was no Napo- 
leon, any more than he was a Nero or a Borgia. He was 
a plain man, honest and straightforward, doing the best 
he knew to live up to his ideals, to make the best use of the 
material at hand to save his country, to bring order out 
of chaos and liberty out of anarchy. He failed because 
the times demanded a ruler less scrupulous and more self- 
seeking. Had Kolchak been a worse man, he had been a 
better leader. Nevertheless, we are told that ‘“‘ he that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city”’; and 
whatever we may think of Kolchak’s cause and aims, 
whether we rejoice at or deplore his downfall, he has now 
passed beyond the stage where prejudice or eulogy can 
affect him, and may therefore merit from us all, for his 
character, if not for his achievements, a passing tribute of 


respect. 
E. K. Manon 
(“‘ Vigilans ’’) 


A NEW THEORY OF INFANTRY TACTICS 


BASED ON A DIRECT APPLICATION OF THE “ MAN- 
IN-THE-DARK ” THEORY OF WAR 


In an article which appeared in the June number of this 
Review* there was deduced from the action of a man 
fighting in the dark a definite formula of the essential 
principles which govern all fighting, whether of individuals 
or armies. It was shown that the conditions of modern 
war resemble those of darkness, wherein one can only 
ascertain the position and dispositions of one’s enemy 
by actual contact. From this action five active principles 
were deduced — Discovery, Searching, Fixing, Decisive 
Manceuvre, and Exploitation. It was further demonstrated 
that there were two supreme principles which governed 
our execution of each of these five principles of action. 
One of these supreme principles was Security—guarding 
oneself from the blows of the enemy or his interference 
with our plans. The other was Economy of Force—dis- 
tributing our available force to the best advantage so that 
we used the minimum part for obtaining security, whilst 
reserving the maximum for a decisive knock-out blow at 
the enemy. This principle also covered every means—such 
as surprise, mobility, impulsion, striking the enemy’s soft 
spots, and mutual support—by which we could increase 
oe effect of our blows and so obtain full economy of 
orce. 

Having established which are the essential principles 
of war, we now turn to a consideration of their application 
to present-day infantry tactics. There is no greater mis- 
take than to imagine that these essential principles are 
not equally applicable to the battalion, or even a smaller 
unit, as well as to the army, or that they can be wilfully 
disregarded with impunity by the so-called ‘‘ born leader.” 
Unfortunately in the past, junior officers were supplied 
with text-books, which, though full of valuable precepts, 
were not easy of comprehension until one attained a riper 
experience, whilst the few governing principles were not 
demonstrated in a simple and arresting form in any manual. 
The result was that too few officers possessed a clear 
grasp of the principles, and it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that they were slow to apply the correct methods. The 


* “The ‘Man-in-the-Dark’ Theory of War” (National Review, June 1920). 
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tendency also has been for precepts to be disguised under 
the name of principles, and to this fact is largely attribut- 
able the common idea that the essential principles have 
often been violated with suecess by the great soldiers of 
history. 

But the relation of these principles to actual infantry 
combat was wrapped still deeper in a fog of doubt and 
uncertainty. It will be the writer’s endeavour to establish 
a theory of offensive infantry tactics deduced directly 
from these fundamental principles—which govern war on 
the grand scale. 


New CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INFANTRY FIGHT 


The outstanding change in infantry tactics during the 
late war was the realization that the weight behind any 
attack does not increase simply in proportion to the num- 
bers of men thrown in; that progress can only be made 
by intelligent use of fire power, and that increasing the 
numbers beyond a certain density adds nothing to the 
effectiveness of the attack, but only results in greater 
casualties, and so weakens the moral of the attackers. It 
was a lesson, however, that both sides even in the late 
war learnt slowly and only after bitter experience. Instead 
of masses of bayonet men—of greater density for the 
decisive attack and of lesser for the secondary attacks— 
one will send to the attack widely dispersed combat groups, 
containing comparatively few men, but amply equipped 
with fire power, supported, moreover, by masses of auxiliary 
fire power, such as artillery, machine guns, tanks and land- 
fighting aeroplanes. 

It is very necessary at this stage to remind ourselves 
that in any large scale offensive each of the actual infantry 
units will be allotted a definite sector of the front to be 
attacked, and that the movements and possible manceuvres 
of each unit will be circumscribed normally by the fact 
of its having other units flanking it on either side. At 
first sight, therefore, it will be destined to make a purely 
frontal attack. But the effect of modern mechanical 
weapons of destruction has been to enforce a wide dis- 
persion of the combatants on the modern battle-field. 
This dispersion has rendered possible penetration by the 
combat groups—by which we mean the sections of one 
N.C.O. and three to six men—between the centres of enemy 
resistance. 

It is the role of the subordinate commanders of infantry, 
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therefore, by means of this original penetration, to change 
the aspect of their allotted section of the battle from that 
of a mere frontal attack, involving inevitable waste of 
life, into a manceuvre combat, thus fulfilling the principle 
of Economy of Force, by striking from an unexpected 
direction at the enemy’s soft spot. 


THe APPLICATION OF THE FIVE PRINCIPLES oF ACTION 


This giving of the power of mancuvre to even the 
smallest infantry units is an epoch-making change. The 
principal lesson to be drawn from it is that their correct 
course of action must be based on the same essential prin- 
ciples of action which govern the major operations of war. 
Let us recapitulate our simile of the man fighting in the 
dark, remembering that owing to the dispersion of the 
combatants in a modern battle the actual units of infantry 
are just as much in the dark as to the existence and 
definite location of the actual units which are likely to 
immediately oppose them as are the larger bodies—except 
in the case of an attack against a long prepared trench 
position. 

1. The man stretches out one arm in order to grope 
for his enemy (Principle of Discovery). 

2. On touching his enemy, he quickly feels his way to 
the latter’s throat (Principle of Searching). 

3. He seizes his antagonist by the throat so that he 
cannot wriggle away or strike back effectively (Principle 
of Fixing). 

4, Then, while his enemy’s whole attention is absorbed 
by the menacing hand at his throat, with his other fist 
the man strikes his opponent in an unguarded spot and 
from an unexpected direction, delivering out of the dark 
a decisive knock-out blow (Principle of Decisive Manceuvre). 

5. Before his enemy can recover he follows up his 
advantage to the full by taking steps to render him finally 
powerless (Principle of Exploitation). 

The carrying out of these five principles divides itself 
into three principal phases: discovery, searching and 
fixing, comprising the phase of preparation, followed by 
the phases of decisive manceuvre and exploitation. 

But before considering in detail the application of 
these principles to offensive infantry action, we must 
endeavour to come to a decision on the important question 
of whether the limited or unlimited objective is correct. 
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CONSIDERATION ON THE LENGTH OF THE ADVANCE 


In war of to-day defence in depth is the rule, and the 
attackers have not got to break through a single position 
only, but a series of positions spread out in great 
depth. To conquer these the idea of the limited objective 
held sway for a time, but this doctrine was directly opposed 
to the vital principle of exploitation of victory, and its 
application only resulted in the attackers having to begin 
afresh each time in the face of an unconquered enemy. 

Even now, however, the idea of a limited objective in 
depth for the minor units of infantry still persists, the 
view being held that they should only have to progress 
a short distance and then allow fresh units to leap- 
frog through them and carry on the advance. But any 
slackening of pressure on the enemy whilst troops are 
still fresh and capable of continuing to advance is con- 
trary to the principle of Economy of Force, and its con- 
tributory principle, impulsion, for every halt in the advance 
for fresh units to pass through must mean a loss of 
momentum and thus a chance for the enemy to recover. 

In order, therefore, to maintain the impulsion of the 
attack, and to reduce to a minimum the inevitable slacken- 
ing of the pressure on the enemy which is bound to occur 
when one unit leap-frogs another, we must adopt the 
principle that the advance of the units leading the attack 
should only be bounded by their physical fatigue, and 
that their objective in depth should be fixed on this basis 
in accordance with the prevailing conditions. This means 
that they must be allotted objectives sufficiently far ahead 
to ensure that the utmost possible value is obtained from 
the physical momentum of their advance, and that units 
in rear only leap-frog them and carry on the attack when 
fatigue begins to check the momentum of the original 
units. 

Moreover, we must remember the necessity of ensuring 
effective control, and therefore the further precept is indi- 
cated that the battalion will be the smallest unit to which 
a separate objective in depth shall be allotted. If, for 
instance, the two leading companies of a battalion were 
to advance 2,000 yards, and the two remaining companies 
were to leap-frog them and carry on the advance a further 
2,000 yards, the battalion would be distributed over an 
area of more than 2,000 yards in depth, whereas the limits 
of effective control are about 800 yards. From this example 
we deduce: the rule that, while leap-frogging is often advis- 
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able in order to maintain the momentum of the advance, 
it must be confined to the larger units from a battalion 
upwards. The battalion will thus be the smallest unit to 
which falls the duty of exploitation after the objective has 
been gained. 


THE THEORY OF THE ATTACK 


It was shown in the previous article that an army or 
any large force should be divided into three main parts— 
advance guard, manceuvre or main body, and reserve—in 
order to fulfil respectively the principal phases or functions, 
namely, preparation, decisive manceuvre, exploitation. 
Similarly, for the general purpose of carrying out an attack, 
the battalion will be divided into three distinct parts. The 
advance guard will carry out a straight forward advance, 
the mancuvre body will follow behind and execute an 
outflanking manceuvre if the direct advance is held up, 
and the reserve will follow, under the hand of the battalion 
commander, to be used normally to pass through directly 
the objective is gained and exploit the success, or if the 
attack goes adversely to retrieve the situation. 

We will now consider these three phases of the Infantry 
Attack in greater detail. 


1. Preparation 


The Advance Guard of each unit, whether platoon, 
company, battalion, or brigade, will press forward towards 
its objective so long as it does not meet serious opposition, 
thus locating its immediate enemy and searching for 
his soft spots. 


The man seizes his enemy by the throat. 


When, however, the fire of the enemy holds up the 
advance guard, its duty will be to keep the enemy immedi- 
ately opposed to it fixed to his ground and to absorb his 
attention, by maintaining a vigorous fire and working its 
way closer as opportunity offers. Any slackening of the 
pressure of the advance guards will only result in the 
defenders being able to turn their attention to the flanking 
attack (security by seizing). 

Two expressions which should be abolished from the 
vocabulary of every combatant are “feint attack” and 
‘“‘ demonstration.” Their use is a direct incentive to half- 
hearted action, which will always fail in its aim. 
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Resolute action, however, must not be taken to mean 
a reckless incurrence of casualties, which, being the anti- 
thesis of Economy of Force, will soon result in a drying 
up of the vigour of the advance. Its true meaning is a 
skilful combination of fire and movement to attain the goal. 
As one of our leading soldiers has said, “‘ Troops should 
realize that success will be due to professional skill rather 
than to self-sacrifice.” 


2. Decisive Maneuvre 


The man delivers the decisive blow from an unexpected direction in an 
unguarded spot. 


The Maneuvre Body will assist, by means of manceuvre 
from a flank, the advance guard to gain the objective. 
When the fire of the enemy holds up its advance guard, 
it will be the duty of the manceuvre body to endeavour 
to turn the flank of, and bring enfilade fire to bear upon, 
the centre of enemy resistance which is opposing the 
advance guard. 

To achieve this it may have to quit its own immediate 
sector, and following in the wake of a neighbouring unit 
which is still able to advance, pass through the gap thus 
made, and so come in on the exposed flank of the enemy 
centre of resistance, to which it will deliver the decisive 
knock-out blow. 

So by this method, wherever a “‘soft spot” is found in 
the enemy’s resistance, the units opposite to it press straight 
through and on towards the objective, whilst through the 
gap thus opened the manceuvre bodies of flanking units 
which are held up are able to pass and turn the flank of 
the enemy’s centre of resistance which is opposing their 
own advance guard. Thus when a “soft spot’ has been 
found by the resolute advance of a single combat group, 
it may be enlarged progressively from a platoon gap to a 
company gap, and then still larger, while the spear-head 
of the advance goes straight on. Hence a systematic and 
continuous infiltration into the enemy’s position is effected 
by the team work of all the units engaged, who realize 
that the best assistance that they can render to their held up 
neighbours is to press straight on, so automatically out- 
flanking the cause of their neighbours’ temporary stoppage. 

All units not held up must press forward through any 
gaps made, it being the duty of the manceuvre body of 
each unit whose advance guard is stopped to enable the 
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latter, by a flanking maneeuvre, to gain its objective with- 
out calling upon the direct help of other units if it can be 
avoided. It will be for the commander of the superior 
unit of which the held-up one forms a part to decide 
whether the latter will require more than the aid of its 
own manceuvre body. 

It will be the duty, therefore, of the battalion and 
company commanders respectively to use their own 
manceuvre body, either as a whole or in portions, con- 
stantly to nourish the advance to the objective, but always 
by action from a flank, never by the mere reinforcement or 
thickening of an already held-up line. 

By this system it will be possible to achieve the double 
ideal of ensuring that every opportunity to make progress 
is seized, whilst at the same time the breach in the enemy’s 
line is progressively widened, in proportion as the pene- 
tration is deepened. Thus will one avoid that bugbear 
of tacticians—the danger of the wedge which we have 
driven into the enemy’s front being pinched out by enfilade 
fire or flanking counter-attack. We may suffer a check, 
but we shall be saved a disaster. 


3. Exploitation 


The man instantly follows up his advantage and renders his enemy finally 
powerless, 


The Reserve-—Finally, we come to the third phase, 
that of pursuit, the most neglected and yet possibly the 
most vital stage. It is here that we shall venture to put 
forward a solution which we believe is indicated by a study 
of the essential principles, undertaken with a view to trans- 
lating them into terms of actual infantry action. At the 
moment the objective is taken the enemy will be dis- 
organized and probably demoralized, but if the attacking 
unit halts on the objective, at the most sending out a few 
patrols, and waits for another battalion to come through 
it, the golden opportunity of exploiting the enemy’s local 
overthrow will be lost. On the other hand, if we can 
maintain our pressure on the enemy, who has once begun 
to yield, his retreat will rapidly spread and gain momentum, 
so that it will resemble a snowball rolling downhill. 

It is for this purpose that the battalion reserve should be 
utilized. If the troops which carried out the assault have 
to be reorganized to execute the pursuit, precious minutes 
will be lost. It is impossible for the manceuvre body to 
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be used for this purpose, for it is an accepted fact that it 
is very difficult for a body of troops to change direction 
in the heat of battle, particularly after an assault. The 
attempt will only result in confusion and loss of time. It 
is essential, therefore, that fresh troops, and ones moreover 
who only have to advance straight to their front, should 
be used for the supreme act of pursuit. 

The battalion reserve should carry on the pursuit until 
the enemy resistance stiffens and the advance guard of 
the leap-frogging battalion or troops of the more mobile 
arms have caught up with it, which the latter should have 
been enabled to do during the normal lull in the conflict 
after the capture of the first objective. Then the advance 
guard of the second line will pass through and carry on 
the attack against the second objective. It is suggested 
that the adoption of this method would solve the problem 
of maintaining a relentless pressure on the enemy until 
their entire system has been ruptured. Moreover, it is the 
logical conclusion of the application to infantry tactics of 
the essential principles of war. 

Thus we have seen that the five essential principles 
of action are just as correct in the case of an infantry 
battalion as in the case of the whole armed force of a nation ; 
that an understanding of them, therefore, is quite as neces- 
sary for the junior leader of infantry as for the Higher 
Command, and that they can be and ought to be carried 
out in the ordinary infantry combat. Moreover, they 
must be reconciled in each case with the “lateral” prin- 
ciples of Security and Economy of Force. 

To sum up, in both cases we have :— 

1. The Advance Guard to discover (if necessary), search 
and fix the enemy by means of a direct advance which 
should be carried forward as long as it does not meet 
strong opposition. 

2. The Manceuvre Body to deliver the decisive blow 
from a flank when the enemy has been found and fixed. 

3. The Reserve to pass through when the enemy is 
reeling back under the decisive blow and the objective 
is captured, to reap the fruits of victory. 

It will be the duty of the commanders of each of these 
subdivisions to regulate his action in accordance with the 
governing principles of Security and Economy of Force, 
in particular the sub-principle of mental discipline. 


A CRITICISM OF CURRENT TERMINOLOGY 
It may be asked why the writer adopts the terms 
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*“ Advance Guard” and ‘‘ Mancuvre Body” instead of 
using the recognized infantry terms “ Firing Line” and 
“Supports.” The answer is, that in order to instil the 
doctrine which has been outlined into the minds of the 
ordinary officer and N.C.O. and to make them familiar 
both with the essential principles and their correct 
application, it is advisable to eschew misleading terms, 
and not try to reconcile modern ideas with out-of-date 
phraseology. 

In the case of “Supports”? more particularly, both the 
word and the idea are pernicious. It does not inculcate 
the essential idea of manceuvre, but rather the obsolete 
and unsound idea of reinforcing frontally troops that are 
held up. One must teach troops to search for the “ soft 
spots”? by manceuvring, and not to blunder on and pile 
up the dead in front of the “ hard nuts ”’—a lesson which 
has cost us many thousands of casualties to learn. Rein- 
forcement of units which are held up causes confusion 
owing to the mixing of the units, with a consequent loss 
of control, nor does it produce so good a moral effect as 
a diversion from a flank, either on the troops reinforced 
or on the enemy, whilst it allows the fresh troops to catch 
the infection of discouragement from those reinforced. 


9 


Moreover, it is directly opposed to the principle of striking 
the enemy in his most vulnerable spot. As long as the 
word ‘‘ Supports” persists there is a danger of a wrong 
idea lingering in the minds of the average leader. It is 
contended, on the other hand, that the term ‘‘ Manceuvre 
Body ” suggests instinctively the fundamental doctrine. 


EPILOGUE 


In conclusion, we will add a few comments on the 
principles and action outlined. The platoon and the com- 
pany will only need to be divided into two parts, i.e. advance 
guard and manceuvre body, as the objective in depth will 
be a battalion one, and hence the pursuit will be carried 
out by the battalion reserve. In their case, therefore, the 
manceuvre body will have to be ready to deal with the 
unexpected event which occurs somewhere in every battle. 

The issue of future battles will largely depend on the 
tactical knowledge and ability of the junior officers and 
of the N.C.O.’s. Tactical training, therefore, will be in 
future the point to which the largest share of attention 
must be paid. It is of vital importance that the battalion 
and company commanders on whom rests the responsibility 
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for teaching and training the leaders of these fire units 
should know what and how to teach. There is only one 
way by which to ensure that all battalion commanders do 
know this, and that is by the method of teaching by means 
of demonstrations, such as have been admirably arranged 
and carried out at the Junior Commanders’ School at 
Strensall in the Northern Command. 

The chief means to the principle of Economy of Force 
is the use of fire and movement. It is the key to victory 
whether of an army or a platoon. 

One should use fire and movement to reconnoitre the 
enemy, to obtain true security, to fix, to absorb his reserves, 
to deliver the decisive attack on the flank, and finally to 
pursue him. 

Movement brings you to grips with the enemy under 
the cover of your own fire. Movement finds out your 
enemy’s “soft spots’? so that fire may destroy him. 

We must never forget the dictum of Foch: “Of all 
faults only one is degrading—Inaction.”’ 


B. H. Lipprwu-Hart 


ST. SIMON 


PRoFESSOR SEELEY was no doubt right when he said the 
study of history should be scientific, and its object “ not 
merely to gratify the reader’s curiosity about the past, 
but modify his view of the present and his forecast of the 
future.” Admirable though this theory may be, to many 
of us it may seem a counsel of perfection. 

It is on record that Mr. Thackeray, when at work on 
The Virginians, the first volume of which is one of his 
most delightful efforts, went to the British Museum to 
seek material for his study of General Wolfe. “‘I don’t 
want,” he is reputed to have said, “‘ volumes about his 
campaigns, I want something that will tell us whether he 
wore red breeches or not.”” There spoke the literary epicure. 
It is what we all want, if we were honest enough to say 
so. There is no snob like the literary snob, and his self- 
imposed mission is to prevent plain folk reading what 
amuses them. 

That there is some mysterious virtue in being seriously 
unreadable is his simple creed. The dignity of history is 
apt to become its pomposity, and is preserved only too 
often by ignoring its human side. This is what historical 
memoirs give us, and makes their reading most adapted for 
those of mature years. 

At this business of memoir-writing the French do much 
better than ourselves. National character is on their side. 
The shyness and reticence of our lives dull their record. 
Even Pepys had to disguise his agreeable qualities in a 
cypher. 

The French life and the French character, on the other 
hand, form a virtuous circle. They react favourably on 
each other. The gaiety and sans géne of the French 
character give the requisite qualifications for the task, while 
the intimate and frank conditions of their life provide the 
subject-matter ready to hand. 

Then there is another reason. A novel is nothing 
without a heroine. Even Vanity Fair could only dispense 
with a hero. So memoirs are nothing without women. It 
is the female interest that makes French records so human 
and alive. In English history the influence of women has 
been nil. While this explains our national stability, it 
makes the story of it rather dull reading. 

The interest of the Duc de St. Simon’s volumes is not 
surprising. No man has ever had so many of the qualifi- 
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cations for the task. Great intellectual powers, an inde- 
pendent mind, a mordant humour, and an intimate 
knowledge of the greatest Court of all time, were his. 
Many have possessed one or other of the gifts, some all, 
but St. Simon not merely possessed all these qualifications 
for the task, but added to them the even rarer one of in- 
defatigable industry. He begins his diaries in 1694 while in 
camp in Germany, and to add to and complete them was 
his pleasure for sixty years. He was no easy writer, 
amusing himself in old age with haphazard recollections 
of his youth. He garners his material day by day, during 
his active life, and when grown old, in his rural retreat 
he arranges and re-arranges his material and shapes the 
mass into a coherent form. His character at first sight 
might seem a disqualification. St. Simon was a virtuous 
man in a dissolute age. Moral and religious, with an 
instinctive liking for an honest man. 

So far from making his Memoirs dull, those qualities 
add to their interest. A more vicious man might have 
written a duller book. To an ordinary man about the 
great Court, incidents that St. Simon examines with a 
detached and almost scientific interest would have seemed 
so much the obvious routine of a gentleman’s life as to 
have been unworthy of serious attention. 

The Cardinal du Bois was a much worse man than St. 
Simon, but his Memoirs are not nearly such good reading. 

St. Simon’s outlook on life was essentially aristocratic. 
He is responsible for the immortal story of the French 
nobleman who was sure that God would think twice before 
damning a person of his quality. St. Simon tells it as a 
joke, but one fancies in his heart of hearts he thought 
there was something in it. His view of aristocracy was 
rather that of the great political families of England. That 
the Government of the country was their especial duty 
and privilege was a proposition that to St. Simon admitted 
of no doubt, a view based upon the sincere belief that it 
was also the best form of government for the country 
concerned. He had no sympathy with the pleasure-seeking 
and dissolute nobles of the time. His affection and respect 
for the Regent is due to the fact that with all the Regent’s 
faults he was a man of remarkable intellect and an admir- 
able Minister when he gave his mind to affairs of State. 
The Regent was liberal and tolerant, with the religious 
tolerance of the sceptic. St. Simon, aristocratic and 
anti-Huguenot. Yet both had the same aim in view. 
The restoration of prosperity to France, shaken by the 
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wars and waste of life incidental to the enacting of a 
great King’s part on the world’s stage. 

The Duc d’Orléans was spoilt, as a ruler, as much by 
his virtue as his vices. He could hardly deny any 
one anything, not even himself. No one knew Dubois 
was a rascal better than his patron. One of his first 
acts as Regent was to promise his mother solemnly not 
to employ him in any capacity, but Dubois, intimate 
and persistent, becomes Archbishop, Cardinal, Prime 
Minister in easy succession. 

In one of those arresting summaries with which the 
Memoirs are enriched, Dubois is described : 


His mind was very ordinary, his knowledge most common, his capacity 
nil. His appearance that of a ferret and a blackguard, and his utterances 
disagreeable, jerky, always hesitating ; his falseness was written in his face, 
his morals, unrestrained, could not be hidden. 


“But you are damnable, and where is the other 
damned fellow who would consecrate you?” was the 
Regent’s view of Dubois as an Archbishop, which has 
an odd flavour of Lord Melbourne. “Oh!” said the 
Abbé, “if that’s all, the thing is done,” and done it was. 

In the early morning the poor Prince was at the mercy 
of his visitors, and as “they could make him agree to 
anything they wished, and sign anything even to his own 
injury,” not unnaturally he had a good many. The poor 
Regent was too sleepy to understand and too crapulous to 
be bothered. Still, the Regent’s good nature was not 
merely the easy good nature of the Egotist. He was at 
heart a kind and magnanimous man. One of his first acts 
was to release all the political prisoners from the Bastile. 

He continued Madame de Maintenon’s allowance and 
offered to increase it, knowing as he did she was his worst 
enemy. For an indolent man he worked hard. All his 
convalescent morning was given up to public business, and 
his working day lasted till five; but nothing was allowed 
to interfere with his suppers at the Palais Royal. 


The moment the hour came for their supper to begin, all was so barricaded 
against the outside world that no business could enter, and it was useless to 
try and reach the Regent. 


Then “‘ the company drank, grew heated, and said vile 
things at the top of their voices, and when they had made 
a great deal of noise and were dead drunk, they went to 
bed, and began it all over again the next day.” 

Fond as St. Simon was of the Regent, this was not his 
world. The Regent was cruel enough to pretend to 
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humour him, and then make fun of his efforts; but 
St. Simon takes it very well. There was a great deal 
to be said for St. Simon’s view that a government by 
a strong King through, and assisted by, a responsible 
aristocracy was the best government for his country in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Democracy 
would have come in due time. It may be that if 
St. Simon’s advice had been taken and the States-General 
called together on the death of Louis XIV to consider the 
financial position of France, the revolution might have 
been averted. What failed in 1790 might have succeeded 
in 1716. France was still loyal. The accession of the 
young King was hailed with acclamation. Until 1744 
Louis was still bien aimé. 

It is clear from the Memoirs that the Duc de Burgogne 
was the man upon whom St. Simon relied to save the 
situation. If he had lived, the whole history of Europe 
might have been different. His theory of government 
that ‘‘a King is made for his subjects and not his subjects 
for him,’ must have seemed very revolutionary to the 
Courtiers at Marly. 

But St. Simon says: 


This grand and sacred maxim was so impressed upon his soul that luxury 
and even war were odious to him. 


At his death— 


The consternation was real and general. It reached foreign courts and 
nations, while the people wept for one who thought for their relief, and all 
France mourned a ruler who wished to reign solely to make her happy and 
prosperous, The sovereigns of Europe publicly deplored the loss of a Prince 
whom they regarded already as an example whose virtues would have made 
him their arbitrator and the revered and pacific moderator of the nations. 


Lecky, in pointing out the importance of accidents 
in history (a fascinating theory he discusses in the first 
volume of his England in the Eighteenth Century), certainly 
adopts this view. 


Even the changes of the French Revolution, prepared as they undoubtedly 
were by a long train of irresistible causes, might have worn a wholly different 
complexion had the Duke of Burgundy succeeded Louis XIV, and directed 
with the intelligence and the liberality that were generally expected from the 
pupil of Fénelon, the government of his country. 


As he points out: 


Profound and searching changes in the institutions of France were inevitable, 
but had they been effected peacefully, legally and gradually, and had the 
shameless scenes of the Regency and of Louis XV been avoided, that frenzy 
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which has been the most destructive product of the revolution, and which 
has passed almost like a new religion into European life, might never have 
arisen, and the whole Napoleonic Episode, with its innumerable consequences, 
would never have occurred. 


oe not without their lesson for the extremists of 
to-day. 

Even the Regent, if he had had as much character as 
brains, might have been the man to do it. His early 
training and surroundings were too strong for him. The 
reckless mode of life, began as a protest against a dis- 
tasteful marriage into which he was forced by the illegiti- 
mate vanity of Louis XIV, became habitual. The corrupt 
aristocracy could lend no help. It had been the deliberate 
policy of Louis XIV to destroy its political influence. 
There was this excuse for his theory of “ L’état c’est moi” 
that he had grown up in a France distracted by the civil 
wars of his turbulent nobles. Unfortunately, this policy 
inclined the King to adopt Madame de Maintenon’s scheme 
for advancing the position of his natural children, and so 
strike an insidious blow at the influence of the great families. 

St. Simon’s greatest triumph was when at the Lit de 
Justice, the summoning of which he had supported him- 
self, he heard the French nobles replaced in precedence over 
the King’s natural children. His joy is almost ferocious. 


I meanwhile was fainting with joy. I even feared I might give way. My 
heart dilated to excess, could find no space to expand in. The violence that 
I did myself in order to let nothing escape me [i.e. the discomfiture of his ad- 
versaries] was great, and yet this torture was delicious. I compared the years 
of our servitude when dragged into Parliament as victims we had many a time 
swelled the triumph of the bastards. I recalled the divers degrees by which 
they had mounted to their zenith on our heads. I compared these things 
with this day of law and justice. I thanked myself that it had been through 
me it was effected. I considered the radiant splendour of this hour in the 
presence of the King and that august assembly. I triumphed, I was avenged. 
I swam in my vengeance. I rejoiced in the full accomplishment of this most 
vehement and continued desire of my whole life. 


It was an ill moment for France when the Regent called 
in Law to restore its finances. Law seems to have been the 
eternal type of financier. His scheme was the simple one 
of issuing paper against credit instead of specie. As long 
as his credit lasted every one was rich. The boom was 
prodigious. The street in which the Mississippi bubble was 
blown had to be guarded by troops, so great was the press. 

As St. Simon says: 

All heads were turned. Foreigners envied our luck and tried in every way 


to obtain a share in it. The English, so able and consummate in Banks, 
Companies and Commerce, were taken in. 
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St. Simon was wise enough to see that if the States- 
General had been summoned at the beginning of the reign 
to consider the question of the finances, whatever the 
result, the responsibility would have been shifted from the 
Regent, and much unpopularity spared the Court. It would 
have been a national and not a personal responsibility. 

As it was, the Regent preferred the fantastic schemes 
of Law, and the easy-going roué—if extravagant, never 
avaricious—became identified in the public mind as the 
author of the inevitable disaster. 

St. Simon gave an unsparing picture of Louis XIV. 
He sees him very clearly. A sentimentalist : 


Never man so tender to tears, nor so difficult to afflict, nor so quick to restore 
to his normal condition. 


He resents the Duchesse de Burgogne being confined 
because it interferes with his plans, so crudely that it 
surprises even the courtiers, but not St. Simon, who had 
“long discovered that the King loved and cared for no 
one but himself, and was for himself only till his dying 
day.”” When she died under such tragic circumstances, in 
spite of his real affection for her, before she was buried 
“he re-established his games in Mme. de Maintenon’s 
apartment, wished the Salon to be as usual, and ordered 
the Duc and Duchesse de Berry to hold public receptions 
and parties, with tables for different games for the whole 
Court !’? When his various mistresses pass out of his life 
his interest in them ceases automatically. For him they 
existed merely in relation to himself. La Valliére lingers 
forgotten in her convent. He refuses to go and see the 
dying Madame de Fontanges. ‘Ah! indeed, so the 
Marchioness is dead. I should have thought she would 
have lasted longer. Are you ready, M. de la Roche- 
foucauld ? I have no doubt after this shower the scent 
will be better. Let us start at once,” was the royal 
comment upon Madame de Montespan’s death. 

The danger of a country being at the mercy of a senti- 
mentalist, whose tears flow so easily, was shown by his 
promise to the dying James II, in spite of the Peace of 
Ryswick, to recognize his son as King of England, news of 
which was at once followed by the great alliance against 
France and Spain, and ultimately by his most disastrous war. 

Unlike the Regent, Louis had plenty of character, but 
little intellectual power. 


His mind beneath mediocrity, but very capable of improving itself. 
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Yet somehow through it all we get a picture of a great 
gentleman. “Never,” says St. Simon, “was a man so 
naturally polite,’ and his politeness was not merely formal. 
With what gracious dignity is marked his treatment of 
James II, who must have been a somewhat tedious 
beneficiary. It is true, as Thackeray points out, what is 
an ordinary act of duty in a citizen becomes a wonderful 
virtue in a King. 

Louis throwing his cane out of the window “because he 
cannot strike a gentleman,” who, in the person of Lauzan, 
was only asking him to keep his royal word, asking the old 
Prince de Condé not to hurry because “‘ one who has to 
carry so many laurels cannot walk fast,” consoling a de- 
feated General by reminding him: ‘“‘On n’est plus heureux 
& notre age,’ may in judging the monarch be an inadequate 
answer to the ruin of his country, but in judging the man 
the test is different. There is a fine graciousness about it all. 

No one ever made a more edifying end. His advice to the 
little Dauphin was excellent: ‘‘ My child, you are about to 
be a great King. Do not imitate me in the taste I have for 
building, nor in that I had for war. Strive, on the contrary, 
to have peace with your neighbours.” His remark to his 
valets is almost worthy of Charles II: “‘ Why do you weep? 
Did you think me immortal? I never thought so, and 
you ought at my age to expect to lose me.” 

St. Simon’s verdict is very likely the true one: 


He was born kind and just—God had given him the makings of a good 
King, perhaps even a great King. 


However this may be, as a master of ceremonies 
he was unrivalled. From his childhood no one ever 
enacted the part of a King better. He was the Grand 
Monarque letter-perfect. Amidst all the misfortunes of 
the declining years of his reign there still was seen 
“that constancy, that firmness of soul, that external 
equanimity, that care to hold the helm so long as he 
could grasp it, that hope against hope through courage, 
wisdom and not blindness, that kingly bearing in all 
things of which few men indeed could have been capable.” 
“It was this,” continues St. Simon, “that won him the 
true admiration of all Europe, and that of his subjects who 
witnessed it. It was this that brought back to him so 
many hearts which his long, harsh reign had alienated.” 

Whatever may be said against the Court, there is this 
in its favour—it was always religious. If an age of 
magnificent sinners, it was also an age of magnificent 
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penitents. That gentle La Valliére should have made an 
edifying end was only natural, or that she who had least 
to regret should repent the most. But the tempestuous 
Montespan was a different affair. 

It was long before she became reconciled to her fate. 
In her retirement she always hoped that Madame de 
Maintenon might be removed by old age and ill-health, 
but it was not to be. At last she put herself into the 
hands of Pére la Tour. “Little by little she finally gave 
almost all she had to the poor.”” She worked for them several 
hours a day sewing on coarse clothing, such as chemises 
and other needed articles, and it is quite pathetic to read: 


Her table which she loved to excess became most frugal, her fasts re- 
doubled. . . . She wore perpetually bracelets, garters and a belt with iron 
spikes, which often made wounds in her flesh. 


The Duchess of Portsmouth was converted, and became 
comfortably penitent on a suitable pension, which the 
Regent increased to 80,000 francs, in recognition of her 
services with the susceptible Charles IJ. Even Ninon de 
l’Enclos turned a new leaf as she approached eighty. 
Madame de Maintenon comes worst out of the picture. 
There was no repentance about that immaculate prude. 
If she had a hard life, success did not soften her nature. 
Oddly enough, her only real affection seems to have been 
for the children of Madame de Montespan, to whom she 
owed everything, and whom she meanly supplanted. One 
hopes the story St. Simon tells is not true, yet it seems 
eminently characteristic. The dying Louis said to her 
that his one consolation in leaving her was the hope that 
at her age she would soon rejoin him. St. Simon declares 
that she was so annoyed that she left Versailles and refused 
to return, and had to be brought back almost by force. 
One is not so sorry as one ought to be to read that 
when Peter the Great wanted to see Madame de Maintenon 
at St. Cyr, the poor lady went to bed to avoid him. 


The Czar entered her room, went to the windows, and pulled back the 
curtains, and after those of the bed, gazed at Madame de Maintenon at his 
ease, said not a word to her nor she to him, and without making her any sort 
of a bow, went away. 


No wonder “‘she was much astonished and much mor- 
tified,’ but as St. Simon shrewdly adds, Louis XIV was no 
longer living. 

Peter the Great had a great success in Paris. His 
simplicity and interest in everything charmed as much as 
his habits astonished. 
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What he ate and drank at two regular meals is inconceivable . . . a bottle 
or two of beer, as much and sometimes more of wine, liqueur wine on that, 
and at the end of the meal prepared brandy half a pint, sometimes a whole pint, 


But his suite did even better, “and were eating from 
eleven in the morning till eight at night; there was a priest, 
Almoner, who dined at the table of the Czar, and ate half 
as much again as any of them, which amused the Czar, who 
was fond of him very much.” And at the Opera the 
Czar insisted on having beer brought him in his box. 
Even then Russia leant towards the French alliance. The 
Czar had a passionate desire to unite himself with France, 
and curiously enough was thwarted by Germany, acting 
through George I, who was in fear for his German States. 

It was a cruel stroke of irony that the last ceremonial 
of so great a master of ceremonies should have been the 
reception in state of a bogus Persian Ambassador. Louis, 
flattered that his fame should have received such distant 
recognition, made much of the impostor. Shrewd St. 
Simon suspects him from the first. 


The suite seemed very wretched in every way. The so-called Ambassador 
was greatly embarrassed and very badly dressed. The presents beneath notice. 


In the end— 
No one but the King was duped. 


It is gratifying to read that an Englishwoman was 
able to do something which was beyond the King’s power 
with all his influence. Lady Shrewsbury, the wife of the 
English Ambassador— 


A tall, stout, masculine creature, middle-aged or past it, who had been 
handsome and pretended to be so still: very decollétée and full of affectations, 


refused to tolerate the French fashions—with some reason, 
as the head-dresses of the women were erections of wire 
and “all sorts of gewgaws”’ more than two feet high. “ At 
the least movement the building trembled, and its incon- 
veniences were great.” Although the King could not 
endure these erections, they lasted for ten years in spite 
of him. But the Countess, “who talked loudly and 
much in very bad French,” would have none of them. 


Her manners were those of a crazy woman, but her card-tables, her dinners, 
and her general familiarity made her the fashion ; 


and the head-dresses disappeared. 
It is a wonderful pageant. 


———— 
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If one realizes the limitations of a Court, you also see 
its possibilities. Each view is full of interest, whether 
you picture the Roi Soleil with all his pomp of circum- 
stances or without it: ‘‘ The little lean, shrivelled, paunchy 
old man of five feet two” of the satirist is a matter of 
temperament. 

At any rate, St. Simon has done this for you. You 
have seen the great man, as schoolboys say, “‘ At home,” 
and have been introduced by a leading critic behind the 
scenes of the best-staged comedy the world has ever seen. 


H. C. Brron 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM IN WAR 
CEMETERIES 


THE history of the War Cemeteries is a very interesting 
one from a political point of view, leaving aside the senti- 
mental and personal questions which are involved. The 
controversy which has been awakened on this question 
has naturally a very painful side, and I do not want to 
speak of that now, but to point out what a complete 
example is the manner in which this question has been 
dealt with, both of the attractive and repellant qualities 
of Collectivism or Socialism, which undoubtedly is one of 
the dominating thought currents of our day. 

As the history is not universally known, I may just 
recapitulate it, in order to make the question clearer. 

During the war a section of the Red Cross Association 
undertook the duty of registering and marking the graves 
of the fallen, as far as that could be done, and as the war 
drew to its close, the gentlemen who had undertaken this 
work were appointed by the Government, with the addition 
of some others, a War Graves Commission, to consider 
and report on the whole question of how to deal with the 
enormous numbers of the bodies of slain soldiers. Many 
had been buried where they fell. Little groups of graves 
dotted the whole field of strife. It was certain that in 
a foreign, even if an allied land, these innumerable grave- 
yards, chosen without any consideration, in the stress of 
the war, would be a great inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of the country, and very difficult to supervise so that they 
should be kept in a decent and seemly condition. 

Therefore national cemeteries into which the more 
scattered graves could be gathered were decided upon, 
and therefrom arose the idea to make National Monuments 
of these war cemeteries, perpetuating the memory of those 
who had died for their country, as in all ages mankind 
has tried to do. 

In order to carry out this desire a treaty was made 
with the French Government, by which only the War 
Graves Commission were allowed to have any right to 
move or re-inter the bodies of English soldiers buried in 
France. 

Now here there is shown the true Socialist spirit. The 
rights of the individual were swept away by a stroke of 
the pen. 
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It was only possible from the unusual circumstances of 
the case. None of the defences which our forefathers have 
painfully erected round our liberties came into play. If 
these soldiers had been Frenchmen buried in French soil, 
they would have been under the protection of the French 
law. If they had been buried in English soil, they would 
have been under the protection of the English law. As 
it was, the old right of the next-of-kin to settle how the 
body should be interred could be abrogated by a secret 
treaty with a foreign Power. The malcontent individualists 
had no remedy but to bring the question of individual 
monuments up on the discussion of the estimates of the 
House of Commons, which they succeeded in doing this 
year. But the House captivated by the Socialist ideal, 
the State as opposed to the individual, refused to interfere. 

So we are to have purely State cemeteries, with the 
individual limited to a phrase of sixty-three letters which 
he may have inscribed on his relation’s tombstone. The 
common conditions of State action are very obvious. 
Absolute uniformity is a necessity. Every tombstone will 
be like every other tombstone. The cross in each grave- 
yard will be exactly the same as that in every other grave- 
yard. The supreme monument, the 10-ton stone with its 
mendacious inscription, will be repeated 1,500 times. 

The final characteristically tyrannical decree, which 
has, it is fair to say, not yet been endorsed by the House 
of Commons, is that no one is to have the right to move 
his relation’s body from the national cemeteries. 

The defence put forward for this is pure Socialism of 
the most advanced school. 

“Tt would interfere with equality.” 

Now, our fathers would have been amazed if they had 
been told that a permission which applied equally to all 
interfered with equality. Equal rights, the abolition of 
privilege, these are old doctrines. But the teaching that 
you must not give any liberties, which the rich can take 
more advantage of than the poor, has not been heard in 
this country before, except from the complete disciples 
of continental Socialism. When I say “rich” I am not 
using the right word. The expense of moving a body from 
the military cemetery to the nearest civilian French burial- 
ground would not be beyond the means of the great 
majority of the nation. There are a few who would be 
too poor to afford it, but only a few. 

I do not suppose many in any class would wish to use 
this freedom. But that is not the question. The question 
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is, “‘What reason of national urgency or general well-being 
can be urged for depriving people of a liberty which has 
always been admitted, and what justification can be put 
forward for insisting on this fantastic equality?” For 
consider where this principle so light-heartedly embraced 
and announced by Mr. Churchill will lead. 

Even in the matter of these War Graves the permission 
to visit them should at once be withdrawn, as it is quite 
certain the possessors of wealth will visit them a great 
deal more often than the poor. 

Flowers should not be allowed to be planted on the 
graves. The rich will be able to do this far more freely 
than the poor. 

And why should it only be the dead who are brought 
under this levelling order ? 

Why should the living rich be allowed to live in large 
houses when the poor can only afford cottages, ride in 
motors when the poor must walk ? 

I am not denying the attractiveness or the beauty of 
comradeship. I can deeply sympathize with those who 
desire to be buried with their men, and keep the community 
which began in the battle-fields. 

But this comradeship to be sacred must be voluntary. 
There is no beauty in compelling a poor widow who does 
not take the same view as the majority of the nation to 
leave her husband’s body in the State cemetery. 

This conscription of bodies is worthy of Lenin. 

For liberty could harm no one. It was urged that 
individual monuments in the cemeteries would spoil the 
appearance of the whole. But the removal of the bodies 
of those whose relations dislike the State graveyards would 
spoil no view. 

The French make no difficulty about admitting them 
to the ordinary local cemetery, and some would prefer 
this, incredible as such a state of mind is to those who 
think differently. 

But the very essence of liberty is that people shall be 
allowed to follow their own ideals, and not be forced to 
take those of their neighbours. 

Even if they are a small minority, they should be 
allowed to be free, if their liberty injures no one else. 

This contempt of liberty, this exaltation of the State, 
this aspiration for similarity and equality is the very 
quintessence of Socialism. 


Mavup SELBORNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. KEYNES’S PROTEST 


To THE EDITOR oF THE National Review 
Sir,—In the “ Correspondence ” in your June number Mr. Keynes 
attacks me with some acerbity for attributing to him exactly the opposite 
of what he said with reference to the ‘“‘ Stolen Provinces.’”’ I have care- 
fully re-read the passage referred to and see that I was mistaken in 
thinking these words applied to the late war instead of to that of 1870 
(to which, by the way, no reference was made in the context), and for 
not seeing, therefore, that he accused Germany and not France of the 
theft. I am glad of the correction and hasten to express my regret that 
I made this mistake. My comments on it must of course be withdrawn. 

For the rest, my argument remains precisely where it was, whether 
this particular passage is deleted or not, and I am quite as willing as 
Mr. Keynes is to leave it to our readers to judge whether my criticism 
of his book, taken as a whole, is a fair one or the reverse. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
PLYMOUTH 


HEWELL GRANGE, REDDITCH, June 4, 1920 


